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Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 








The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
«with the .ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


( Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 


Investor.” 


(| enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: lain h P al 
(0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement _ OF Safety exp Ow our Fersondl- 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If vou are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 































help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 























For more than 48 years, through booms and ae- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 


subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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What do 


PROFESSIONALS 
think? 


1] F the above question leads you to 

believe that we offer an open 

sesame to successful market operations—or tips— 

or a lot of high-sounding pronouncements about 
securities . . . please read no further. 


iy U a” —if you would like to 


know what investment 
dealers and investment salesmen actually think, 
and say, and propose . . . if you would like 
professional comment on all classes of securities 

. then what follows will certainly interest you. 

THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are invited 
to accept a special trial offer of 30 weekly. issues 
for $3.50. (Regular rate is $7 per year.) 

You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, mutual fund, bank and _ insurance, 
Canadian and other fields. No recommendations 
to buy or sell . . . but up-to-the-minute, un- 
biased, “‘horse’s mouth” facts upon which sound 
investment decisions can be based. 


pETROITA Roh. srary, 


Off the press recently came a 
by Roger Babson: “Looking Ahead 50 Years.” 
Mr. Babson looks for a forthcoming economic 
collapse, followed by a tremendous recovery. He 
names those industries most likely to be affected, 
and tells why. 

We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper’s is $2.50) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your trial sub- 
scription for the DIGEST today. 

Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 


_ together with your check for $3.50. Roger Bab- 


son’s book will be mailed to you at once, and 
for each of the next 30 weeks you will receive 
the newsmagazine of the investment profession. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway - New York 7, N. Y. 
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Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or | 
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Ove cons 


There’s a very simple policy behind the 
telephone business. 


We try to run it for you as we would like 
you to run it for us if we were in your shoes. 


We'd like you to give us good, courteous 
telephone service at a fair price. We'd like 
you to keep improving it and giving us 
more of it. 

We'd like you to run the business so that 
it would be a good place for people to work 
and a good place for people to invest their 


Ww 


pala 


money. We'd like it to be a progressive 
and successful business. 


There would be something else. 


We would like you to run the business so 
that it would be a good and helpful citizen 
in everything that concerns the community 
and the nation, especially in these times of 
national defense. 

That’s the way we’d like you to do it for 
us. And that’s the way we’re constantly 
trying to do it for you. 


The best and the most telephone service in the world at the lowest possible cost. . Bell Telephone Cylon ki 














This Market—Is It “Different”? 





Stock prices are nearing their all-time peak. Many individual issues are no 


longer cheap, but there is good reason for believing the market is not too high 


p= stock prices are, without 
question, historically high. No 
matter what average is chosen to 
measure the performance of the 
market as a whole, we find that to- 
day’s quotations are well above the 
1946 peak, which in turn was above 
the best level for 1937—and that was, 
at the time, the highest level in his- 
tory except for the inflated prices pre- 
vailing during and imniediately, after 
the bull market of the late twenties. 

Measured by Standard & Poor’s 
composite average of 416 stocks, pres- 
ent levels are 29 per cent below the 
1929 peak, but have never been ex- 
ceeded except during the periods 
from November 1928 through Octo- 
ber 1929-and February 1930 through 
May of the same year. The indus- 
trial group offers an even more men- 
acing comparison; it is only six per 
cent below the 1929 top and is higher 
than at any time except for ten weeks 
between August and October, 1929. 


Fundamentally Favorable 


Considering how absurdly inflated 
1929 peak valuations proved to be in 
the light of subsequent history, it 
would appear to be obvious that pres- 
ent market levels are dangerously 
high. But there are many good rea- 
sons for believing otherwise. This is, 
of course, always true even at the 
very top of a bull market, but the fa- 
vorable factors prevailing today are 
of fundamental importance whereas 
in the past market optimism has often 
been based on the belief—later proved 
erroneous—that a “new era” or a 
“permanently high plateau” had ar- 
rived, or that we were “coming back 
more soundly than ever before be- 
cause we planned it that way.” 

Many minor points can be cited to 
prove that this time, the situation is 
really “different.”” Corporate working 
capital is at record levels more than 
triple those prevailing in 1939; cor- 
porate holdings of cash and Govern- 
ment securities are also at a new 
peak. Despite the growth in corporate 
debt in recent years to an all-time 
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Cushing (by Victor de Palma) 





high, interest cnarges now amount to 
only seven to nine per cent of earn- 
ings before taxes and interest, against 
thirty per cent’in 1929 and twenty 
per cent in 1940. Stock Exchange 
member borrowings of $909 million 
are only about three-fourths of the 
1945-46 and 1936-37 peaks and com- 
pare with over $8.5 billion October 
1, 1929. The latter figure was equal 
to 9.8 per cent of the current value 
of all listed stocks whereas today’s 
borrowings amount to less than one 
per cent of stock values. 

Growth of mutual funds to a point 
where their assets now total $2.5 bil- 
lion has broadened investor partici- 
pation in the market; much of this 
growth has been accomplished within 
the past few years. The same has 
been true of pension and_ similar 
funds, while more liberal laws and 
more aggressive investment policies 
have increased common stock pur- 
chases by fiduciaries. Margin re- 
quirements, recently established at 75 





per cent, amounted to 50 per cent 
even before the change whereas there 
was only a ten per cent minimum in 
1929. 

All these factors deserve considera- 
tion; but even taken together they 
do not provide complete assurance 
against a major downturn in the 
market. Some were present in great- 
er or lesser degree in 1937 and 1946, 
but did not stave off the bear markets 
which commenced in those years. Of 
much greater significance is the fact 
that corporate earnings have ad- 
vanced much more than stock prices, 
lowering the relative valuation of the 
latter. Even if corporate profits were 
to drop by one-third from estimated 
fourth quarter totals, they would still 
be further ahead of 1946 levels than 
are stock prices. A similar compari- 
son with 1937 or 1929 is not even 
worth making, for profits are now 
more than five times as large as in 
1937 and almost three times as large 
as in 1929. Moody’s average of 125 
industrial common stocks now stands 
at only about 6.5 times earnings, 
against 16.5 times in 1929, 16.1 times 
in 1937 and 17.4 times in 1946. The 
current price-earnings ratio is close 
to an all-time low. 


Large Yield 


From the yield standpoint, stocks 
are also cheap to an extent almost 
without precedent. At the end of De- 
cember, the yield on Moody’s average 
of 200 common stocks was 6.57 per 
cent. Until November 1948, a re- 
turn as large as this had never been 
witnessed since the series started in 
January 1921 except during Febru- 
ary 1933, December 1937 and the 
periods from September 1931 through 
July 1932 and November 1941 
through June 1942. These were all 
depression periods. At the 1929, 
1937 and 1946 market peaks, yields 
were respectively 2.84 per cent, 3.83 
per cent and 3.46 per cent. 

Another factor to consider is the 
fact that stock prices have by no 
means run away from other segments 








of the economy as they did in 1929. 
Gross national product in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 is estimated at $297 
billion against $211 billion in 1946, 
$90 billion in 1937 and $104 billion 
in 1929; national income at $255 bil- 
lion against $180 billion, $74 billion 
and $87 billion, respectively. 


If stock prices are high historically, 
so are commodity prices. The latest 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
figure for the latter is 178.7, against 
121.1 in 1946, 86.3 in 1937 and 95.3 
in 1929. Prices of goods and services 
as measured by the cost-of-living in- 
dex are not quite so inflated in rela- 


Kight Low Priced Stocks in Good Status 


These are issues occupying above-average positions, price 


considered. They represent companies that should enjoy | 


satisfactory operating results in a semi-war economy 


s the near-war economy to which 
the country is committed takes 
definite pattern, it becomes possible 
to single out individual companies, as 
well as industries, which should bene- 
fit, earningswise, either from direct 
participation or as suppliers in the 
rearmament program, or because 
civilian restrictions are unlikely to 
seriously interfere with their activ- 
ities. 

A number of common stocks repre- 
senting companies in one or the other 
of these categories are currently 
quoted at less than $20 a share. The 
price of a security, of course, is not 
an index to its worth or prospects. 
Often as not the price is relatively 
low merely because of the number of 
shares outstanding. Two corporations 
engaged in the same industry may be 
equal in capital investment and busi- 
ness volume, as well as in earnings 
and dividends as expressed in total 
dollars. But if one has twice as many 
shares outstanding its earnings per 
share will be just half the amount 
reported by the other, and its stock, 
theoretically, should sell at one-half 
the price commanded by the other. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents eight stocks selling under $20 
per share which nevertheless afford 
good returns to the investor, and are 
worth consideration for the employ- 
ment of a portion of one’s funds in 
issues promising to do well in a near- 
war economy. 

The group includes one very active 
participant in the rearmament pro- 
gram—North American Aviation— 
two utilities whose revenues should 
reflect the rising demands for electric 


a 


energy on the one hand and and on 
the other, for natural gas for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes as 
well as residential. The list also con- 
tains a chain retailer of women’s 
shoes and accessories, an office appli- 
ance manufacturer, and other com- 
panies with reasonable prospect of 
well sustained or improving sales 
and earnings. 

North American Aviation already 
has received substantial orders for 
military aircraft under the rearma- 
ment program, is engaged in guided 
missile, jet propulsion and supersonic 
research for the Government, and is 
under contract to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for research into and de- 
velopment of atomic power. 

Columbia Gas System subsidiaries 
are producers and purchasers of nat- 
ural gas in the Appalachian area, and 
distribute it at retail, and to munici- 
palities, in the adjacent states. The 
Southern Company’s subsidiaries in- 
clude Alabama Power Company, 
Georgia Power Company, Gulf Power 
Company and the Mississippi Power 
Company. They serve electric power 
to consumers in Southern areas which 
have undergone above-average indus- 


Eight Attractive Low Priced Stocks 


~——Sales———_, -———— Earned Per Share ———, Re- 


(Millions) 
1949 1950 
a$51.5 a$54.4 
b123.8 be111.3 

73.8 
£178.8 
N.R. 
al43.3 
127.9 
b132.8 


Canada Dry ......... 
Columbia Gas........ 
Edison Bros......... 
Loew’s, Inc. ./...... 
Mission Develop’t.... 
No. Amer, Aviation. . 
Remington Rand..... 
Southern Company... 


al24.7 
2135.9 
. b126.0 





August 31. 
20 cents March 5. m—Full year 


1948 
a$1.31 a$1.04  .. 
1.04 0.84 c$0.54 
2.67 
£1.03 
al.97 
22.14 
0.91 
a—Year ended September 30. b—Gross eens. 


g—Year ended March 31 of following year. 
N.R.—Not reported. 








tion to previous levels, but at 175.69 
are still far above 1946 (139.3), 19378 
(102.7) or 1929 (122.5). There is no 
reason why stock prices should slay- 
ishly follow commodity prices, and 
they.do not necessarily do so over the 
short run, but when the entire price 
Please turn to page 23 


















































trial expansion in recent years and 
will have much to contribute to the 
defense program. 

Remington Rand is a leading man- 
ufacturer of typewriters and office 
machines. In normal times competi- 
tion is keen and margins narrow, but 
the shift in the economy has broad- 
ened the demand from industry and 
from Government departments as 
well. Remington Rand was one of 
the five companies in the group which 
was able to increase 1950 dividend 
payments above 1949 distributions, 
and interim sales and earnings for the 
current fiscal year make highly favor- 
able comparisons with corresponding 
periods of the preceding year. 

Stepped-up industrial activity, and 
narrowed outlets for workers’ in- 
comes, point to increased expendi- 
tures for amusement and beverages, 
fields represented by Loew’s,  Inc., 
and Canada Dry. Edison Brothers 
Stores, which operates a chain of 213 
stores, also stands to benefit from the 
indicated rise in workers’ wages, re- 
strictions on credit buying and re- 
duced output of many consumer 
items. The company specializes in 
women’s medium priced shoes, and 
hosiery and accessories. 

Dividends are currently — being 
earned by satisfactory margins by all 
of the eight issues, and from present 
indications 1951 distributions should 
at least equal last year’s payments. 




































































































































































































--Dividend—, cent 
1949 1950 Price 


$0.60 $0.95 13 
0.71% oa 13 
1.20 17 
1.50 
0.70 
1.25 
1.00 


c—Annual—, -—Interim—, 
1949 1949 1950 


. a$1.56 
c0.85 
e1.12 
£1.53 
c0.55 
a2.35 
gl. 69 cl.15 1.91 
1.28 .mi.10 0.70 k0.80 12 


c—Nine months. e—Six months. f—Year. ended 
h-—To pay 25 cents April 2. k—To pay 





2.14 e1.21 







1.25 18 
h1.25 16 
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Hydraulic Press Mfg. 


New plastics injection molding machine has twice the speed of older models 


Wartime Revival for Plastics? 


With metals growing short, attention is turning 


toward plastics as substitutes. But some plastics in- 


gredients also are tight, threatening civilian supplies 


nder the forced draft of military 
demand plus widened civilian 
use during the last war, production 
of synthetic resins climbed nearly 200 
per cent between 1940 and 1945. 
Plastics entered so completely into 


armament manufacture that little 
first-quality material remained on 
dealers’ shelves. Too many sub- 


standard articles made their appear- 
ance, to the disappointment and an- 
noyance of the consumer, but the in- 
dustry learned its lesson. After the 
war, standards were tightened and 
consumer acceptance improved. 
While the growth of the plastic in- 
dustry as measured by poundage out- 
put has been less sensational since 
1945, output of 1.65 billion pounds 
last year exceeded the 1945 total by 
nearly 102 per cent. 


Lesson Learned 


Apparently the industry is about 
to follow a similar course during the 
rearmament phase of the nation’s 
economy but with certain differences. 
In the first place, plastics and plastic 
materials have entered more widely 
into thé production of armaments 
and other war .materiel. A number 
of items already are scarce owing 
to widened civilian demand, and be- 
cause more civilian goods are being 
made of plastics, a larger number of 
such products will disappear from 
dealers’ shelves. But the industry 
will try to see to it this time that 
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plastics will not be misused, and that 
plastics developed to do certain jobs 
will not be used in products which 
demand other properties. 

The natural expectation is that 
plastics will be called upon to replace 
scarce metals, yet the industry points 
out that many plastic ingredients will 
be as hard for the civilian manufac- 
turer to obtain as chrome. Molders 
polystyrene products, for example, 
are already going out of business for 
lack of material. A Detroit indus- 
trial designer recently recommended 
that a manufacturer-client replace a 
metal liner in refrigerator doors with 
a one-piece polystyrene molding. 
Where the polystyrene is coming 
from was not stated. This particular 
plastic already has been on allocation 
for nearly a year, and recently allot- 
ments were cut further. Styrene re- 
quires both benzene and ethylene, but 
with so much benzene or benzol go- 
ing into synthetic rubber, there will 
be little or none left for civilian goods 
unless the petroleum industry is en- 
couraged to produce more. Present 
output of benzene is limited by the 
capacity of coking ovens, and the pe- 
troleum industry has found it uneco- 
nomical to produce more. 

The polystyrenes include Union 
Carbide’s Bakelite, Monsanto’s Lus- 
trex, Dow’s Styron, and Plexene 
made by Rohm & Haas. Likewise 
scarce are the polyethylenes made by 
Union Carbide and du Pont, and the 


phenolics of Union Carbide (Bake- 
lite again), Catalin Corporation of 
America (Catalin), Monsanto Chem- 
ical (Resinox), General Electric 
(Textolite) and Durez Plastics and 
Chemicals (Durez). Tennessee East- 
man, a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak, 
is contending with a shortage of cot- 
ton linters and wood pulp used in 
making Tenite, a cellulose acetate 
which is presently in heavy demand 
for textiles and photographic film. 
Another cellulose acetate plastic is 
Lumarith made by Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America. The wood pulp 
situation, however, will be relieved 
somewhat after Celanese brings its 
new plant at Prince Rupert, Canada, 
into production, possibly in March. 
The shortage also extends to cellu- 
lose acetate butyrates (Tennessee 
Eastman’s Tenite I]), and ethyl cel- 
lulose (Dow Chemical’s Ethocel.) 
This latter product is going almost 
entirely for ordnance work. 


Many Wartime Uses 


Although the Armed Services are 
now taking relatively small quanti- 
ties of plastics, most of Catalin’s 
work already is going into defense 
orders. Wartime uses for plastics 
are too numerous to be cited here, 
but two examples of materials which 
have made a definite place for them- 
selves are American Cyanamid’s 
Melmac, employed in aircraft ignition 
parts, in electrical .mounting panels 
in submarines, in fabrics and wet- 
strength papers; also Cyanamid’s 
Laminac, a polyester which is recog- 
nized as the best material for radar 
housing. Combined with glass cloth, 
it appears as a bullet-proof gas tank 
lining and in bullet-proof armor, such 
as pilots’ flying suits. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford’s Plaskon, a melamine like 
Melmac, has similar applications in 
aircraft parts and fuselage structures. 

Later on, larger amounts of plas- 
tics will be required for the defense 
program, with less available for civil- 
ian products. Development of many 
new applications is promised as in 
World War II, and the experience 
of the industry is that plastics needs 
are likely to be far in excess of those 
originally contemplated. Ability to 
increase production this year will de- 
pend of course on the availability of 
scarce raw materials. In polystyrenes 
and phenolics, for example, diversion 
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of benzol to synthetic rubber is cut- 
ting into production of the plastics 
themselves, but in other instances 
where raw material is more readily 
available, the plastic materials are go- 
ing directly for war work. In either 
case, it is the molder or fabricator, 


usually a small businessman, who is 
hurt the most. The larger companies 
are usually well diversified organiza- 
tions which produce a score or more 
products in addition to various 
plastics. 

One argument is that present short- 





ages may turn out to be a blessing in 
disguise since, owing to shortages of 
other materials, large potential mar- 
kets scarcely yet touched, including 
furniture, transportation and business 
equipment, may be wide open later to 


soundly designed plastics products, 


Pullman Should Make Good Showing 


Considerable further improvement in operating results 


should stem from the arms program. Major activi- 


ties have good prospects. Issue provides liberal yield 


eerste is assured of full participa- 
tion in the defense boom forecast 
for the months ahead. As the largest 
freight car maker and the owner of 
a promising engineering subsidiary 
(M. W. Kellogg) operations are in 
fields which will be very active in 
1951. Present freight car backlogs, 
the major portion of the company’s 
business, total approximately 33,000 
units, almost 35 per cent more than 
orders received in any full year in the 
past two decades. 

Current orders on hand are in 
marked contrast to early 1950. The 
sharp upturn in the railroads’ new 
equipment requirements since the out- 
break of the Korean War has resulted 
in greatly expanded car ordering and 
substantially increased operating ac- 
tivity for Pullman. In the first quar- 
ter of last year, Pullman-Standard’s 
freight car shops were practically 
shut down for lack of orders. Today, 
the company has on its books work 
equivalent to almost 14 months’ oper- 
ations even at the highest production 
levels in Pullman’s history. 

With further heavy spending on 
improvements predicted as the na- 
tion’s rail network gears itself to de- 
fense traffic, Pullman’s backlogs are 
likely to rise still further in 1951 de- 
spite significant acceleration in freight 
car output. Defense Transport Ad- 
ministrator James K. Knudson re- 
cently has urged carriers to arrange 
for the construction of some 300,000 
freight cars in the next two and one- 
half years. Emphasizing the need for 
additional freight car capacity Mr. 
Knudson stated, “I must insist that 
a freight car program, if not an out- 
right military necessity, is next door 


6 


to one and should be accorded con- 
sequent priority over less essential 
civilian production.” 

While orders have risen rapidly, 
Pullman may not be able to derive full 
benefits from increased volume until 
some time in the second quarter of 
this year. Heavy demand for steel 
by all industry has caused material 
shortages to occur among the rail car 
makers, preventing full utilization of 
manufacturing facilities. Equipment 
producers hope to boost production of 
freight cars to 10,000 units per month 
but it will be April or May before 
this goal will be realized. 

M. W. Kellogg usually accounts 
for roughly a third of Pullman’s net 
income. This leading builder of fluid 
catalytic cracking units for the oil in- 
dustry also is active in research and 





Pullman 

Earned ° 
*Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
(Millions) Share dends High Low 

1929.. N.R. $5.24 $4.00 991%4—73 
1932.. N.R. D1.00 3.00 28 —10% 
1937 .. $72.3 321 2.75 72%—25% 
1938.. 33.1 0.60 1.37% 39144—21¥% 
1939.. 29.7 1.05 1.00 417%—22% 
1940.. 63.1 1.96 1.50 32%—l16% 
1941.. 105.4 3.31 2.50 291%4—193%4 
1942.. 189.7. 2.87 3.00 2854—20% 
1943.. 262.9 2.52 3.00 40%—26% 
1944.. 286.6 3.99 3.00 52%—37% 
1945.. 194.5 4.30 3.00 65%4—47% 
1946.. 125.5 0.64 3.00 6934.—47%4 
1947.. 197.55 2.38 3.60 614%—51% 
1948.. 286.0 3.18 2.00 53 —32% 
1949.. 234.6 ~ 2.42 2.00 37 —30% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1949. .$195.3 $2.07 oT 
1950.. 120.6 
" *_iaiistacturing operations only. 
year. b—1950-1951 to January 24. 


3.07 a$4.00 b487%—31% 


a—Full 
D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 


other aspects of the chemical process- 
ing field. Formerly an important fac- 
tor in certain phases of atomic energy 
development, Kellogg disposed of 
these interests last June-and now is 
restricting its Government work to 
jets, guided missiles and the like, 
with commercial work concentrated 
in the petroleum, chemical and power 
fields. | 

New petroleum refining facilities 
are an important part of America’s 
defense program. It is estimated that 
in 1951, demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts will be approximately six per 
cent greater than for 1950, which was 
the highest year in history. Aviation 
gas requirements are steadily rising 
with the expansion of our Air Force, 
while supplies are tight, implying that 
greater amounts of equipment for the 
production of high octane gas will be 
needed. Trade estimates are that re- 
finery expansion in 1951 will be five 
to six per cent above the excellent 
pace maintained in 1950. 

Pullman is in strong financial posi- 
tion. Current assets at the close of the 


third quarter of last year amounted 


to $136.4 million vs. current liabilities 


of $19 million. Cash, Governments 
and other marketable securities totaled 
more than $184 million. Capitaliza- 
tion consists solely of 2.2 million 


shares of common stock. 


Pullman has consistently paid out 
a high proportion of earnings in divi- 
dends. Over the past 14 years, the 
company has distributed to stockhold- 
ers more than $35 per share in divi- 
dends as compared with earnings in 
the neighborhood of $37. At recent 
prices, the common stock provides a 
yield of 8.7 per cent based on the $4 


dividend disbursed in 1950. 


While Pullman’s common stock 
cannot be given an investment rating, 
because of the cyclical nature of its 
business, the shares currently occupy 


an attractive position. 
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axation by Discrimination 


An increasing number of states have set up tax laws that 


single out the investor for special levies, which assume. 


growing importance with taxes of all kinds rising sharply 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


n the fiscal year ended June 30 last 

31 states collected the record total 
of almost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars—$742.8 million to be exact— 
in individual income taxes. With 
legislatures now in session throughout 
the land the number of states impos- 
ing income taxes on individuals is 
likely to be increased, and with_ the 
Federal Government setting the ex- 
ample many of the states which col- 
lected toll from the individual last 
year may be expected to increase the 
percentage of impost. The fiscal year 
which runs to next June 30 may find 
35 or more States collecting close to 
a billion dollars from their luckless 
taxpayers, many of whom derive a 
substantial part of their incomes from 
stocks, bonds and other security in- 
vestments. 


Unhappy Prospect 


The prospect is not a happy one 
for the individual taxpayer already 
assured that Uncle Sam will dig deep- 
er than ever into individual incomes, 
while at the same time imposing heav- 
ier levies on the earnings of corpora- 
tions to which a considerable propor- 
tion of the taxpayers look for divi- 
dends. 

At present only 17 states levy no 
taxes on individual incomes, but sev- 
eral are debating the subject. Some 
of the 17, however, have worked out 
other methods of reaching the in- 
vestor through special levies which 
are not classified as individual income 
taxes, and the collections from this 
source do not figure in tabulations of 
the amounts taken directly from their 
citizens. 

In only two states—Delaware and 
New Hampshire—do corporations es- 
cape being mulcted for income taxes, 
but each of these collects from the 
individual. Delaware’s friendliness 
toward corporations is easily under- 
stood in view of the great number of 
corporations that call that state their 
home and contribute financially, in 
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Harris & Ewing (by Elizabeth R. Hibbs) 


other than income tax payments, to 
the fiscal well-being of one of the 
nation’s smallest states. 

New Hampshire’s lack of a cor- 
porate income tax presumably is due 
to the small number of native cor- 
porations. New Hampshire is one of 
the states which imposes no tax on 
earned incomes, but it is among the 
growing number which has singled 
out the investor as an income source. 
It taxes only income derived from 
dividends and interest, in excess of 
$200 a year, the rate being the state- 


wide average of property taxes, 
which, as applied to 1950 payments, 
amounted to $4.31 per $100. Granite 
State, the motto of which is “Live 
Free or Die,” collected more than 
$1.1 million in taxes last year from 
its citizens, many of whom had man- 
aged to invest a part of their earn- 
ings in corporate securities. New 
Hampshire, also, is one of the 12 
states which do not allow the tax- 
payer to take credit for Federal in- 
come tax payments. 

Colorado is another state which 
bears more heavily on the investor 
than on the average income-earner, 
from whom it nevertheless exacts a 


. heavy tax, ranging up to ten per cent 


on taxable incomes of $10,000 or 
more. But the luckless investor also 
pays a tax of two per cent on his in- 
come from dividends and bond inter- 
est in excess of $200 a year. Colo- 
rado, which ranks 34th in population 
(1950 census) nevertheless stands 
fairly high as a collector of individ- 
ual income taxes—only 13 states col- 
lected more than Colorado’s $11.3 
million, which figures out to about 
$8.60 per capita. 

Maryland also appears to regard 
the investor as special game. On 
ordinary income the taxpayer is as- 
sessed two per cent, but on income 
derived from investments the tax is 
five per cent; and no credit is al- 
lowed for Federal income tax pay- 
ments. 

Massachusetts investors also are 


relegated to a place behind the eight- 
Please turn to page 27 


How the States Tax Individual Incomes 


*Individ- Collected 
ual Income 1949-50 
Tax Rate (Thousands) 
Alabama ...... 1.5—5.0% $14,314 
Arizona ....... 1.0—4.5% 2,669 
Arkansas ...... 1.0—5.0% 4,343 
California ..... 1.0—5.0% 60,500 
Colorado ...... al.0— 10% 11,284 
Delaware ...... 1.25—6.25% 7,418 
Georgia ....... 1.0—7.0% 10,884 
Wee ee os 1.5—8.0% 5,406 
: eee 1.0—5.0% 15,630 
Kansas ........ 1.0—4.0% 8,313 
Kentucky ...... 2.0—6.0% 11,025 
Louisiana ..... 2.0—6.0% b18,768 
Maryland ...... (c) 18,341 
Massachusetts. . (e) 55,291 
Minnesota ..... 1.0— 10% 37,351 
We ic. fs 1.0—6.0% 4,487 
Missouri ...... 1.0—4.0% b25,239 





*Individ- Collected 
ual Income 1949-50 
Tax Rate (Thousands) 
Montana ...... 1.0—4.0% 3,687 
N. Hampshire . (f) 1,119 
New Mexico... 1.0—4.0% 1,546 
New York ..... 2.0—7.0% 262,916 
N. Carolina .... 3.0—7.0% 24,397 
N. Dakota ..... 1.0— 15% 3,697 
Oklahoma 1.0—6.0% b15,153 
Oregon ........ 2.0—5.0% 29,460 
Pennsylvania .. C) eer 
S. Carolina .... 2.0—5.0% 10,342 
Tennessee ..... (g) 3,045 
ET ii cas ceria’ 1.0—5.0% 4,111 
Vermont ...... 1.5—5.5% 3,057 
Virginia ....... 2.0—5.0% 23,993 
Wisconsin ..... h1.0—7.0% 45,067 
OUMON cos ce baat ORE $742,853 


* Revised to September 1, 1950; credits and exemptions vary. a—Plus 2% surtax on dividends and 


interest. b—TIncludes non-segregable corporate income taxes. c—5% on investment income, plus 2% of 
other income. e—See text. f—At average property tax of entire state ($4.31 per $100 for 1950); applies 
only to interest and dividends. g—6% on stock dividends and bond interest, 4% on income from stock 


of corporations, 75% of whose property is subject to State ad valorem tax. 


No other individual 


income tax. h—Plus surtax of 25% of regular tax; State also imposes withholding tax of 3% on 


dividends paid by Wisconsin corporations. 


Sources: The Tax Foundation; Commerce Clearing House. 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Admiral Corporation C+ 

Now around 26, shares carry a 
substantial risk factor. (Pays 25c qu.) 
Sales for 1950 are estimated at $230 
million compared with $112 million in 
1949, About 75 per cent of last year’s 
volume came from television and 19 
per cent from refrigerators and ranges. 
The appliance division was in the 
black for the first time in five years. 
Admiral’s production of television 
sets was recently at the rate of 5,000 
a day and while unit output is about 
on a par with that of R.C.A., Ad- 
miral’s TV dollar volume is greater. 
President Siragusa recently proposed 
that radio channels now reserved for 
FM broadcasting be released for new 


television stations. (Also FW, 
Nov. 8.) 
American Tel. & Tel. A 


Stock constitutes a good grade 
backlog issue for income ; recent price, 
154. (Pays $9 per an.) The coming 
sale of $415 million of convertible 
debentures will constitute the largest 
piece of corporate financing in U.S. 
history. The new convertible 33%s 
will be offered to stockholders in the 
ratio of $100 of debentures for each 
seven shares of stock held of record 
January 29. Stockholders’ rights will 
be mailed on or about February 13 
and will expire March 19. Proceeds ob- 
tained will be applied to defray costs 
of new and additional construction, 
currently running at the rate of $1 
billion per annum. (AlsoFW, Nov.1.) 


Burroughs Adding Machine B4- 

Selling around 14, stock is attrac- 
tive for its high indicated yield and 
longer term growth potentialities. 
(Pd. 90c incl. 10c ext. in 1950; pd. 
similar divs. in 1949.) Two projects 
for the production of aircraft instru- 
ments for the Armed Forces are al- 
ready under way, with actual work 
on one of them expected to start 
within 60 days. Another is in the 


tooling stage and several other orders 
have reached final negotiations. No 
information is available concerning 
size and cost. To avail itself of manu- 
facturing space for the defense pro- 
gram, without reducing capacity for 
the manufacture of its regular lines, 
Burroughs plans to convert the new 
factory at Plymouth, Mich., to de- 
fense work by transferring most of 
this plant’s manufacturing facilities 
to its plants located in New Jersey, 


California and Hlinois. (Also FW, 
Apr. 2.) 
Continental Oil B 


Stock normally sells at a liberal 
price-earnings ratio, reflecting con- 
servative accounting practice; recent 
price, 92. (Pd. $5 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4.) Helium gas has been found in 
the company’s Table Mesa oil field 
on the Navajo Indian Reservation in 
the northwest corner of New Mexico. 
This field is only 12 miles southeast 
of the Government - owned Rattle- 
snake Field helium reserves. The new 
producer is said to be turning out an 
above-average high percentage of he- 
lium, which is a particularly valuable 
gas in wartime. (Also FW, Sept. 
20.) 


Devoe & Raynolds "A" B 

Now selling around its 1950-51 
high, the class “A” stock at 28 is 
a medium grade business cycle issue. 
(Pd. $2.50 in 1950.) On February 5 
company will disburse dividends of 
10 per cent in class “A” and “B” 
stock respectively to stockholders 
of record January 29. A cash divi- 
dend of 50 cents will be paid March 
31 to holders of record March 20 on 
all outstanding Class “A” shares, 
plus a 25-cent payment on the “B” 
on the same date. Devoe expects 1950 
Class “A” earnings to be around 
$5.30 compared with $2.52 per share 
in the previous year. Company has a 
much more favorable excess profits 





ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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tax position than it had in the lastfhesiste 
war. (Also FW, Apr. 19.) sition 
miza 
Food Machinery & Chemical B+ ERW, 
Stock possesses good long term 
growth potential; recent price 339, 
(Pd. $1.12%%4 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1 
plus stock.) Company has received 
an Army Ordnance contract for the 
production of a large number of new 
type vehicles for the land tank pro- 
gram. The exact type and number 
of tanks to be built has not been dis- 
closed but the contract awarded was 
valued at $177 million. Construction 
of the new buildings required to 
house production and administration § 
facilities for the program will com- §, 
mence immediately and the project, 
in full operation, will require employ- 
ment of 3,000 to 5,000 workers. (Also § 
FW, Nov. 29.) © 
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General Mills A+ 

Stock, at 62, appears reasonably 
priced in relation to prospects. (Deel. 
50c thus far in 1951, pd. 1950, $2.50.) 
In a move to extend its production 
into the chemical field, company is 
constructing a new building at its 
Kankakee (Ill.) Chemoil plant to 
house facilities for manufacturing 
amines, amides and nitriles (nitrogen 
compounds) from animal and vege- 
table oils. The presently produced 
fatty acids, which are key raw mate- 
rials for these chemicals, are refined 
and used in the processing of phos- 
phate and potash ores. Whitney East- 
man, president of the chemical divi- 
sion stated, “the use of amines in 
other applications is growing, and the 
nitriles and amides promise to find 
entirely new uses through scientific 
development.” 


































































































General Refractories B 

At 36, stock yields a, satisfactory 
return, and is an above-average bust- 
ness cycle issue. (Pd. $2.50 incl. 50¢ 
ext. in 1950). Reflecting heavy de- 
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mand for heat-resistant products by 
the iron and steel industries, smelters 
pnd other important users, 1950 sales 
pre believed to be around the record 
$36.6 million set in 1948. Barring un- 
ual year-end adjustments company 
probably had the best earnings year 
its history, and it is expected that 
pround $7 per share will be reported 
ps against $3.65 for 1949. The com- 
any has been expanding in the heat- 
resistant products field through acqui- 
ition as well as expansion and mod- 


last 


nization of present plant. (Also 
BPW, Oct. 4.) 
rm 
39. Bily-Tulip Cup B+ 


$18 Now 42, shares have appeal for in- 
ved Home and growth. (Pays 50c qu.) 
the Hlily-Tulip has been developing a 
€W Haper cup for beer over the past two 
TO- Hears, but lack of adequate production 
ber Hiacilities has thus far prevented the 
lis- hompany from exploiting this large 
vaS Hotential market. Sales for the full 
on Hear 1950 are placed at close to $40 
[0 fhillion compared with $28.8 million 
on Bn 1949 ; earnings on the 373,( 
M- Handing shares should exceed $7.50 
per share compared with $4.46 in 
Y- 81949. Company has plans for erecting 
Iso BE new plant on land recently acquired 
nt Springfield, Mo. (Also FW, July 
12.) 


ly Martin (Glenn L.) C+ 
Prospects are definitely improved, 
-) hut the shares (now 20) remain 


OM Eipeculative. (No divs. since 1947.) 
be he biggest order now on the com- 
ro pany’s books is for P-5-M twin-en- 


; ine flying boats, on which deliveries 
§ Frill start late this year. Martin is 
lso a large subcontractor on compo- 


nent parts for Grumman jet fighters 
= nnd anti-submarine planes. Next 
“4 pring, deliveries of 75 4-0-4 trans- 
4 ports, now under construction for the 
rf rirlines, will begin. Company hopes 
‘_ ¢ obtain military orders for the 
. #-0-4 model as well as for the XB-51, 
in , ; 5 

three-engine medium jet bomber. 


Backlog currently amounts to about 
$177 million, an increase of $100 mil- 


lion over a year ago. (Also FW, 
Sept. 13.) 
B Munsingwear C+ 
c Now around 14, the shares repre- 
ye penta ‘specialty issue in the cyclical 
,_ plextile field. (Pd. $1 in 1950; pd. 
. 1949, 60c.) Stockholders will vote 
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January 30 on a proposed merger 
with Vassar Company, manufacturer 
of women’s foundation garments 
under the trade name Vassarette. In 
1949, the Vassar Company had sales 
amounting to $2.6 million and net 
profit of $310,607. Outstanding com- 
mon stock of Vassar (which will be 
operated as a separate division) will 
be exchanged for 91,797 shares of 
new Munsingwear 5% per cent $20 
par preferred and 68,848 additional 
common shares. Operations of Mun- 
singwear alone produced $1.78 per 
share in the first nine months of 1950 
compared with a deficit of 55 cents in 
the comparable year-earlier period. 


Northern States Power B 

Stock possesses fair income appeal; 
recent price, 10. (Pd. 70c in 1950 
and 1949.) Company is planning to 
construct a new 60,000 kilowatt gen- 
erating plant on the Minnesota River 
just south of the Twin Cities at a 
cost of $10 million, with completion 
of the first units expected by Septem- 
ber 1952. Ultimately the plant will 
be expanded to 260,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity and if deemed necessary, to 
400,000. With the addition of this 
plant and a 40,000 kilowatt project 
now under construction at Granite 
Falls, Minn., capacity will be in- 
creased to 945,810 kilowatts. Further 
plans include the building of the Mid- 
west’s largest transmission line from 
Granite Falls to Minneapolis—a 230,- 
000-volt line 115 miles in length. 
(Also FW, Nov. 29) 


Shell Oil B+ 

Inflation hedge characteristics give 
stock good long term appeal; recent 
price, 56. (Pd. $3 in both 1950 and 
1949). Company soon expects to 
complete its $10 million expansion 
program, commenced four years ago. 
This project has involved 49 new or 
expanded plants in 25 states. Among 
the largest units completed are two 
new installations at the Sewaren, 
N. J., plant while others include 
marine terminals and bulk depots, 
modern warehouses, new storage 
tanks, truck and railroad loading 
facilities and office buildings, etc. The 
Venezuelan Government has ap- 
proved company’s $21 million pipe 
line construction project on which 
work will commence shortly. (Also 
FW, Aug. 9.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 

This quality stock has longer term 
appeal; recent price, 36. (Pd. $2 im 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.40.) Last year 
company spent $50 million, the larg- 
est sum in its peacetime history, on 
its research and engineering program. 
Important achievements included de- 
velopment of a vest pocket detector 
for nuclear radiation, increase in the 
high-altitude life of jet planes and, 
in the atomic field, a nuclear power 
plant for ships reached the blueprint 
stage. Also, scientists at the atomic 
research laboratories near Pittsburgh 
are reported to be uncovering new se- 
crets relative to the latent power of 
the atomic nucleus. Many engineer- 
ing contributions were fostered in- 
cluding new devices in television and 
X-ray fields. (Also FW, Nov. 15.) 


Western Pacific C+ 

Under the stimulus of national de- 
fense, operations are expected to be 
well maintained but the common stock 
remains speculative; recent price, 50. 
(Decl. 75c payable Feb. 15, 1951; 
pd. $3 in 1950.) Earnings for 1950 
are expected to soar to around $10 a 
share from the $4.07 of 1949. Volume 
of traffic in 1951 will probably be 
comparable to that of 1950 when com- 
bined freight and passenger business 
accounted for revenues of $48.9 mil- 
lion or a gain of 20-per cent over 
1949. Western Pacific is about 75 per 
cent dieselized now, but expects to be 
fully dieselized by 1952. Owing to 
profitable use of the new Zephyr 
trains the road is one of the few 
which has a self-sustaining passenger 
business. 


Yale & Towne B 
The stock, now at 37, is a “busi- 
man’s investment.” (Pd. 50c in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.50 incl. 50c spec.) Ma- 
terials-handling equipment accounts 
for 65 per cent of dollar sales and 
hardware 35 per cent, but the latter 
probably will be cut about one-third 
because of Government restrictions. 
This curtailment is expected to be 
more than made up by capacity opera- 
tions on defense orders. The present 
supply of materials assures full opera- 
tions through April after which a 
limited line of products will be de- 
livered to customers and dealers. 
Earnings for 1950 are estimated at 
about $5 a share vs. $2.49 in 1949. 








off speculative flurries in a number of mining equi- 


ties. But such developments seldom justify purchases 


he extraction of minerals from 

the earth is a business just like 
any other business. Mining enter- 
prises and crude oil producers with 
stock outstanding in the hands of 
the public make money under favor- 
able conditions, and often lose money 
when demand and prices drop. . They 
seldom make spectacular profits for 
their shareholders over a_ short 
period of time. But there is some- 
thing about such companies, particu- 
larly when they are new, that fires 
the imagination. 


Get-Rich Quick 


The discovery of new ore reserves 
or(a new oil pool represents the de- 
velopment of values sometimes run- 
ning into the millions of dollars 
where none. were known to exist be- 
fore. Consequently, mining and oil 
equities have been the favorite ve- 
hicles of get-rich-quick promoters, 
and even persons too sophisticated 
to fall for glittering promotional 
schemes appear to regard the devel- 
opment of new ore reserves by an es- 
tablished company as a sure har- 
hinger of quick profits. 

This is illustrated by a number of 
instances recently in which a given 
stock has undergone a speculative 
flurry for no apparent reason other 
than the announcement, or amplifica- 


“All Is Not Gold—” 


Reports of new ore discoveries have recently touched 


tion of a previous announcement, to 
the effect that new ore reserves have 
been discovered by the enterprise. 
There are circumstances under which 
such an event may be of major im- 
portance marketwise; typically, this 
would be true of a mining company 
which prior to the new strike had a 
very limited life, and whose stock re- 
flected this circumstance. 
of the recent examples of speculative 
enthusiasm over new ore have been 
called forth by developments with 
decidedly limited commercial possibil- 
ities; in other cases it has appeared 
likely that additional earning power 
would accrue from the strike but it 
has been obvious that several years 
of development work would have to 
be carried out before this happy re- 
sult could be achieved. 

Probably a major reason for the re- 
cent preoccupation with 
coveries has been the shortage exist- 
ing for most metals, accompanied by 
In some cases, a ro- 
mance factor has been added by the 
fact that the metal 
uranium. A little over a month ago, 
ii was announced that deposits of 
uranium-bearing carnotite ore had 
been discovered in New Mexico on 
land partly owned by Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; the stock promptly 
jumped twelve points. 


high prices. 


involved was 


There is no 









indication to date that this develop- 
ment will add any appreciable amount 
to Santa Fe’s earning power in either 
the immediate or distant future, and 
the possibility that such will be the 
case most assuredly does not add a 
dozen points to the fundamental or 
even the speculative value of the 
stock. 

Similarly, a popular magazine of 
wide circulation carried an article in 
November describing the discovery of 
uranium-bearing ore in Michigan by 
Jones & Laughlin. Although the ar- 
ticle pointed out that no bonanza was 
involved, and despite the fact that the 
strike had been made (and an- 
nounced) some months earlier, the 
stock received a fillip which cannot 
be explained on any other grounds. 
Here, too, there is no certainty that 
any important addition has been made 
to the company’s earning power, and 
it is quite certain that the addition, 
if any, will not be witnessed for some 
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Michigan Development e 
e 
Copper Range has been much in (1! 
the news recently on the basis off Jul 
plans for the development of its the 
White Pine property in Michigan.§§ ¢;j. 
About 300 million tons of ore havel ea, 
been developed here or are listed asi an 
probable, with another 100 millionf ,, 
tons of possible ore. However, it ye 
is comparatively low grade. Copper j;; 
Range is seeking a Goverment loan ¢,. 
of up to $100 million with which tof ,, 

develop the property. It appears 
likely that the mine will provide good§. .. 
earnings for Copper Range at pres-ff o 
ent metal prices, but not this week—§f .. 
Please turn to page 31 ot 
Ir 
in 
e bt 
Styling Changes e 
Feature ’51 De Soto : 
A new grille, hood and front a 
fenders add eye appeal to the . 
1951 De Soto line which went on p 
display at dealer showrooms last " 
week-end. Mechanically speaking, C 
new models introduce Oriflow i 
shock absorbers and thicker rub- t 

ber insulated mountings to insure 

a smoother ride. Choice of a doz- . 
en colors is offered for the eleven I 
body styles in the line. 
¢ 
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Machinery Makers 


Increase Backlogs 


Military program is largely responsible for current rise but 
gains should continue over the longer term. Most companies 


enjoy favorable tax status under the new EPT provisions 


pe machines which process raw 
materials, particularly metals, are 
vital in the production of munitions 
as well as peacetime goods, manufac- 
turers of industrial machines have 
been witnessing an increase in back- 
logs in recent months. The up-trend 
may continue for an extended period 
since present expectations are that by 
1960 industry’s physical volume will 
be up some 30 per cent over 1950 
whether the war spreads or not, while 
metalworking is expected to climb 
around 48 per cent during the period. 

Beginning last August, industrial 
activity climbed rapidly, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s production index 
(1935-39 = 100) rising from 203 in 
July to around the 225-level toward 
the end of the year. Sales of indus- 
trial machinery, which had sagged 
earlier in the year, began to climb, 
and by the end of September ship- 
ments generally were ahead of the 
year-earlier period. Output of elec- 
tric industrial trucks and industrial 
furnaces both revived in October, and 
welding electrodes made a new high. 

Largely as a result of this renewed 
‘activity, output of electrical machin- 
ery and equipment last year rose an 
estimated 30 per cent over 1949, and 
other machinery was up 20 per cent. 
In future months, companies supply- 
ing the steel industry will be kept 
busy turning out rolling mill machin- 
ery and other steel plant equipment 
for Japan and for continued rapid 
expansion here in the United States 
as well. Only recently, Bethlehem 
Steel announced a $300 million ex- 
pansion program scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of 1952. United 
States Steel not only will lift output 
in its Chicago, Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh districts but will also build a 
new plant on the Delaware River, op- 
posite Trenton, while some 40 miles 
below on the same river, National 
Steel is planning a new major steel 
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mill. New steel mills are outfitted by 
such companies as Blaw-Knox and 
United Engineering & Foundry, but 
many other machinery makers will 
share in the increased business. 
Because it takes time to expand 
capital goods production, shipments 
have been running well below the rate 
of incoming orders, leaving backlogs 
considerably above the totals of one 
year ago. It is true that there will be 
certain shortages this year, both of 
metals and of skilled labor, but suffi- 
cient quantities of aluminum, copper, 
lead, nickel, steel and zinc will be 
channeled into heavy industry to pro- 
vide for expanded defense orders. 
Sales and shipments this year will un- 
doubtedly exceed the 1950 level. 
Expectations of a rising metal- 
working market over the long term 
are based on the prospect that gross 
national product will continue to rise 
throughout the present decade, affect- 
ing capital goods industries as well 
as consumer goods. The magazine 
Steel predicts a banner year for 
metalworking and allied industries in 
1952 (granting that 1951 output may 
be hampered somewhat by Govern- 
ment controls) while a slowdown will 
follow in 1954 and 1955 with a 


pick-up in the economy thereafter. 

Perhaps a glance backward will 
also serve a useful purpose. In 1940, 
when the nation had a population of 
131.7 million, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion stood at 125 and its machinery 
production index at 136.. In 1950, 
when the population had increased 
to 150.7 million, the industrial out- 
put index had risen to an estimated 
200 and the machinery index to 269. 
_ The conclusions to be drawn from 
a gain of 60 per cent in industrial 
production and of 98 per cent in ma- 
chinery output while the population 
was rising by only 14.4 per cent are 
these: Much more machinery per 
capita is needed today to supply the 
nation’s wants since the average 
work-week has declined; meanwhile, 
output per man-hour, or rate of pro- 
ductivity, has risen appreciably. This 
trend can be expected to continue. In 
other words, as the index of indus- 
trial production continues to rise, 
machinery production will increase at 
a relatively faster pace. With the 
extension of military needs in the 
near future, machinery output will be 
increased as it was early in the last 
war, when the FRB index of ma- 
chinery production stood at 340 for 
1942 and 442 for 1943, compared 
with 221 in 1941. 

Dips in the cycle are bound to oc- 
cur. The machinery index tumbled 
in 1945 and 1946, and was off again 
in 1949 compared with the previous 
year. Producers of the heavier type 
equipment, including E. W. Bliss, 
Foster Wheeler and Worthington 
Pump, experience the wider profit 
variations during such periods. 


The Plant Machinery Companies 


— Sales ~ 





Millions) 
Company 1948 1949  *1950 
Babcock & Wilcox $149.5 $153.5 a$68.4 
Black & Decker... b25.6 b24.5 b23.6 
Blaw-Knox 7 663 43. 
Bliss (E. W.)..... 27.2 20.6 
Chain Belt e28.8 e25.4 
Comb. Engineer’g- —* 
Superheater .... 98.0 
Fairbanks, Morse.. 98.7 
Foster Wheeler... 76.4 
Ingersoll-Rand ... 117.0 
Link-Belt 106.0 
Mesta Machine.... h33.6 
United Engineering 52.5 
& Foundry 
Worthington Pump 92.0 


*Nine months. a—Six months. 


b—Years ended September 30. 


_ Earned Per Share ———, 
[7 Annual ~ --Nine Months—, 
1948 1949 1949 1950 

$7.81 $7.62 a$4.45 a$3.21 

c4.18 c6.17 bis Jide 
2.87 2. 1.97 1.49 
3.34 1.20 1.19 
£4.87 225 ae. 


7.25 
9.59 
11.95 
8.84 
14.37 
5.03 
6.08 


5.17 


4.63 
a2.71 
a5.87 

6.54 

7.38 
N.R. 
a3.09 


3.81 


5.75 
al.14 
a4.29 

4.98 

6.18 
N.R. 
a4.14 


3.76 


= B8as 


— 


c—Years ended September 30 of 


following year. e—Years ended October 31. f—Years ended October 31 of following year. h—Oper- 


ating income. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Truman's Many persons who 
Speeches have taken the time to 
Are Vague read the President’s 


several long speeches 
in full agree that they were couched in 
vague phrases that left unanswered 
many of the questions troubling the 
public. 

Mr. Truman is not specific at all. 
In this respect he is quite unlike his 
predecessor, the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who usually was 
quite explicit when he spoke. 

Mr. Truman often does not seem 
to mean what he says. Although he 
had spoken on several occasions in 
favor of a reduction in non-essential 
Federal spending during the present 
emergency—and he even agreed at 
first to cooperate with Senator Harry 
F. Byrd who offered specific sugges- 
tions for economy—Mr. Truman com- 
pletely reversed himself when he sub- 
mitted his 1951-52 budget to Con- 
gress. 

His request for an outlay of $71 
billion, representing one of the largest 
budgets in the nation’s history, 
showed anything but rigid economy 
in- non-essential spending. We find 
there are generous appropriations for 
the controversial Fair Deal programs 
which are so dear to Mr. Truman’s 
heart mixed freely with outlays really 
needed to defend ourselves against 
Russian aggression. This is anything 
but what the American people have 
a right to expect during a national 
emergency calling for much personal 
sacrifice. The President, who per- 
haps more than any other individual 
should know how great will be the 
burden of taxpayers to meet defense 
expenditures during the next several 
years, should not have to be told 
again and again that it is time to curb 
any plans for such debatable Federal 
programs as the Brannan Plan, so- 
cialized medical care and his other 
non-defense Fair Deal schemes. 
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This effort to continue politics as 
usual during the emergency, as well 
as the President’s lack of coopera- 
tion with the legislative branch of 
the Government, is only forcing Con- 
gress and Mr. Truman further and 
further apart on important issues. He 
cannot expect to achieve unity be- 
tween the two major political parties 
as long as he himself continues to 
play partisan politics. 


Strengthen In our preoccupation 
Home with the Korean hos- 
Grounds tilities and the prob- 


lem of preparing for 
possible Communist aggression else- 
where, particularly in Europe, is it 
not possible that we have neglected 
a more important pillar of strength, 
our own Western Hemisphere? 

Ever since the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine it has been our 
policy to protect the South American 
republics from foreign encroach- 
ment. And in loyal American spirit 
we have carried out our pledge to 
protect our Good Neighbors to the 
South. 

We have not, however, cultivated 
friendship with our South American 
neighbors to its fullest extent. Par- 
ticularly since World War I, we 
have been more and more concerned 
with European politics than with our 
own hemisphere. While it is agreed 
that we cannot be entirely free of 
widespread foreign commitments in 
the world of today, still one cannot 
overlook the fact that such interests 
have overshadowed all others. 

While as a member of the United 
Nations we have pledged ourselves 
to fight aggression in Korea—and 
to that extent one could say that we 
have extended the Monroe Doctrine 
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to the Orient — nevertheless it is 
also to our interest that we do not 
overlook our Southern neighbors. We 
should more firmly cement our rela- 
tionships with South America much 
as we have done with our Northern 
good neighbor, Canada. Our slogan 
should be “one for all, and all for 
for one” with respect to both North 
and South. America. 











Speculative The threat of infla- § ties 
Mania May tion continues to § prc 

mount in importance § the 
Develop 





in the mind of the man 
on the street. And, as he finds it more 
and more difficult to make both ends 
meet because of the squeeze on his 
pocketbook, he may turn to specula- 
tion or gambling for relief. 

The stock market, with its long list 
of securities of varied prices and its 
wide range in the investment and 
speculative scale, can serve as a gam- 
bling counter for those who are so 
disposed. 

It was this gambling instinct which 
took hold of the public in 1929 when 
it was possible to buy stocks on a 
margin of only 10 per cent, and re- 
sulted in an extravagant upsurge in 
market quotations. Then, when the 
collapse in security prices took place, 
a great many persons were left in debt 
because of the flimsy margins upon 
which they had made their purchases. 

While conditions in the stock 
market today are different than they 
were then, there is still an outlet for 
the speculative-minded person. And 
although one cannot purchase stock 
with the slim margin of cash with 
which it was possible in 1929, one still 
can take a chance on making a quick 
profit. 

It wouldn’t be surprising, there- 
fore, to see a greater amount of un- 
desirable speculative activity in the 
stock market as inflation continues to 
harass the public. 
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New Recap Plan 


For Foreign Power 


merican & Foreign Power has had 
a checkered career since its or- 
ganization in the 1920s. Created dur- 
ing the heyday of utility holding 
companies, it paid rather fancy prices 
for some of its acquisitions. The com- 
pany was also greatly handicapped 
by the depression of the 1930s and 
the declining exchange rates for 
Latin American currencies. More- 
over, in periods of economic distress 
the flow of cash from South Ameri- 
can countries has been retarded by 
local restrictions, and in recent years 
by the necessity of financing new con- 
struction. While the system has pros- 
pered otherwise (except for difficul- 
ties with its Chinese and Argentine 
properties due to war and politics) 
the twin handicap of over-capitaliza- 
tion and lower exchange rates has 
resulted in substantial dividend ar- 
rears on the preferred stocks. 


Three Contenders 


While the operations of the foreign 
subsidiaries are not subject to SEC 
jurisdiction, the parent company 
comes under its aegis. It became ap- 
parent some years ago that the 
cumbersome and outmoded capitaliza- 
tion would have to be streamlined. A 
plan was finally evolved and sub- 
mitted to the SEC in 1944. There 
were three principal contenders for 
the allocation of new securities—Elec- 
tric Bond & Share with its major 
interest (in the form of various se- 
curities, principally debt, second pre- 
ferred and common) holders of the 
senior preferred stocks, and public 
holders of the second preferred. 

Because of various issues raised in 
connection with the early history of 
the company, Electric Bond & Share’s 
position was attacked under the 
subordination theory. The SEC and 
the Court held that while no subordi- 
nation was necessary, there were 
adjustments required for special equi- 
ties. In any event, Electric Bond 
agreed to some scaling down of their 
interests in the 1944 reorganization 
plan, and somewhat more in the new 
plan. The SEC, despite the efforts of 
the Second Preferred Committee, in 
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1947 cut down the participation of 
that issue slightly in the final version 
of the plan, and increased the allot- 
ment to the senior preferreds. The 
plan was finally approved by the Fed- 
eral District Court in October 1948. 
However, due to the long delays, a 
corollary provision for refunding the 
old debenture 5s could no longer be 
consummated, and hence the SEC 
did not approve the plan and pro- 
ceedings had to start all over again. 

Under the new plan recently filed 
with the SEC, capitalization of the 
parent company would consist of 
about $50 million 5 per cent deben- 
tures (now outstanding), $67 million 
new 44 per cent junior debentures, 
$10 million bank loans, and 7,637,000 
shares of new common stock. The 
old $7 preferred stock would receive 
$90 junior debenture 4%s and 3.6 
shares of new common stock (com- 
pared with $110 debentures and 2% 
shares of common under the old 
plan). From October 1, 1950, until 
the plan is consummated, each $7 
preferred share would also receive an 
additional 2/10 share of common per 
annum (plus full interest on the new 
debentures). This in effect gives the 
stockholder his full dividend in the 
interim. 

The $6 preferred would receive $80 
debentures and 2.9 shares of common 
(vs. $100 debentures and 1% shares 
under the old plan); and 16/100 
share per annum, plus debenture in- 
terest. The second preferred stock 
would receive 65/100 shares of com- 
mon vs. ¥ share under the old plan. 
The common stock is to receive 1/50 
share of common, and the warrants 
will be cancelled. 

Electric Bond & Share will receive 
in exchange for its bundle of assorted 
holdings of Foreign Power securities, 
56%4 per cent of the new common 
stock (under the old plan it would 
have received about $8.1 million de- 
bentures and 67 per cent of the com- 
mon). Bond & Share will also receive 
additional common stock at the rate 
of 2,730 shares per month from Oc- 
tober 1, 1950, to the effective date 
of the plan, and will also receive full 


interest on the $49.5 million debt (of 
Foreign Power to Bond & Share) 
up to the effective date of the plan. 

Earnings on the new common 
stock for 1950 are estimated at $2.59 
pro forma consolidated, and $1.44 on 
a parent company basis. Coverage 
of parent company interest charges 
would have been 2.57 times. 

What would the new debenture 
44s be worth in the market, under 
present conditions? Foreign Power 
debenture 5s are currently selling 
around 96, a price which may reflect 
uncertainties concerning the reorgani- 
zation. The new 4%s might be ex- 
pected to sell currently about ten 
points lower due to the interest rate. 
Because of their junior security sta- 
tus, a few more poifits might be 
knocked off, although the fact that 
they are a fixed interest obligation, 
have a shorter maturity (35 vs. 80 
years) and are protected by sinking 
and improvement funds (conditioned 
on earnings and on availability of dol- 
lar exchange, however) are offsetting 
factors. A price of 80 would therefore 
seem reasonable under present condi- 
tions and perhaps more eventually. 


Market Appraisal 


How would the new common stock 
sell? The issue commonly used for 
comparison is Brazilian Traction, 
Light & Power, a Canadian holding 
company with important utility in- 
terests in Brazil (which country is 
also the most important in the Foreign 
Power set-up). Brazilian Traction 
has an excellent capital set-up and 
has been conservatively managed, 
with dividend payments since 1941. 
The stock is currently selling on the 
Curb Exchange around 23. Share 
earnings approximate $4.50 and the 


dividend rate is equivalent to $1.90 


($2 Canadian), making the yield 8.3 
per cent and the price-earnings ratio 
5-to-1. Multiplying Foreign Power’s 
earnings of $2.59 by five would in- 
dicate a price of 13. Because of the 
sinking and improvement funds (de- 
tails are not yet available) as well 
as the occasional difficulties in bring- 
ing cash to New York, it seems un- 
likely that the parent company would 
pay out more than $1 from its cur- 
rent pro forma earnings-of $1.44 and 
accordingly at 13 the estimated yield 
would be 7.7 per cent. While this. 


vield is lower than that on Brazilian 
33 





Traction, the difference might be war- 
ranted by greater market interest, the 
larger capital leverage, and _ the 
greater diversification of Foreign 
Power, with its subsidiaries in eleven 
Latin American countries, including 
such hard money countries as Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Fanama and Guatemala. 

On the basis of these prices for 
the new securities (80 and 13), esti- 
mated values for the old securities 
would work out about as follows (col- 


umn 2 shows the theoretical amounts 
if the “fair values’ used by the SEC 
in the earlier plan were used—100 
for the debentures and $15 for the, 


stock) : 


Estimated 
Breakup 
Value Under ‘“‘Fair Value” 


Amounts if 
EC 


Recent 


New Plan Figures Used Prices 


$7 Preferred .$119.00 $144.00 
$6 Preferred. 102.00 123.50 
2nd Preferred 8.50 9.75 
Common.... 0.26 0.30 


90 

76 

15 
2% 


The new plan must obtain SEC and 





Although yields are low, a number of convertibles 


currently appear to offer longer term investment possi- 


bilities. Here are some of the better situated issues 


 epscae the substantial advances 
in stock prices since last June, 
many convertible bond issues afford 
better values today than they did six 
months ago. Almost all utility com- 
pany convertibles are priced appreci- 
ably lower, as well as some industrial 
issues. Only rail convertibles are ap- 
preciably higher, reflecting sharply 
improved prospects for the industry. 
Within recent years, a considerable 
rumber of power and light compa- 
nies have employed convertible bonds 
in an effort to maintain balanced cap- 
ital structures. During the recent 
postwar period substantial expansion 
programs have been carried on. This 
growth has been largely financed by 
new debt issues, since the marketing 
of bonds has been appreciably cheaper 
than equity capital flotations. 
Recognizing that steadily mounting 
bond totals might result in excessive 
leverage, some utilities have issued 
convertible bonds anticipating that 
conversions from bonds to stock 
would gradually improve net-worth 
to debt ratios. American Telephone 
& Telegraph has been a leader in this 
respect, having issued more than $1 
billion of convertible debentures and 
another flotation of approximately 
$415 million is now being prepared. 
Although the Dow-Jones utility 
stock average currently is about the 
same as in June 1950, utility convert- 
ibles are considerably lower. Present 
prices of 121 for Consolidated Edi- 
son 3s of 1963 compare with 135 
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Profit Prospects In Convertible Bonds 


on June 20; quotations for Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
of Baltimore 2%s of 1962 now are 
111 vs. 120 on June 20. Other util- 
ity issues show similar patterns. 

In the meanwhile, Southern Pacific 
3s of 1960 have advanced from, 104 
to 127 and Western Pacific 4%s of 
2014 from 102 to 108. Western Pa- 
cific holders have seen the value of 
their bonds in terms of common stock 
spurt from $660 to $1,000 in the 
short space of six months. The com- 
pany, in an effort to improve its 
capitalization, will redeem the issue 
on May1,1951. Conversions into com- 
mon will be permitted until April 30. 

Better grade industrial convert- 
ibles have done relatively little mar- 


Selected Convertible Bond Issues 





cm— Common Stock rf Bonds———_ 
No. Sh. Recent Conv. Value Recent *Call 
in Conv. Price Point in Com. Price Price 
American Tel. & Tel. 23%s, 1957 al0 153 153 $1130 113 106 
American Tel. & Tel. 3%s, 1959 b10 153 153 1230 123 k106 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1961 c10 153 155 1050 107 105 
Central Hudson Gas & Elect. 

“AE ee PO ee ee ee e105.26+- oY 9% 1000 102 101% 
Connecticut L. & Pwr. 3s, 1959 £80 14% 14% 1160 114 103% 
Consolidated Edison 3s, 1963... . 40 30% 30% 1220 121 101.72 
Consolidated Gas E. L. & P. 

(Balto.) 2u8, ss son ak ek 45 25 24% 1125 111 100% 
Detroit Edison 3s, 1958......... 50 22% 22% 1138 112 103% 
Houston L. & P. 2%s, 1964.... g25 56 56 1400 140 101 
Phillips Petroleum 2%s, 1975... h14.28+ 80 80 1140 114 102% 
Southern Pacific 3s, 1960........ m20 69 693% 1254 127 102 
Western Pacific 414s, 2014..... 20 50 54 1000 108 100 
Westinghouse Electric 2.65.... 330 36 37% 1080 112 104 

*Current.''a—Upon payment of $400; privilege expires December 31, 1955. b—Upon payment of 


$300 through June 19, 1951; $400 thereafter. 
converted or redeemed; thereafter at a lesser rate. f—Upon payment of $50 through January 1, 1952; 
$80. thereafter. g—Through June 30, 1952; 22.5 shares to January 1, 1955; 20 shares thereafter. h—To 
May 1, 1955; 13.33 shares to expiration of privilege May_1, 1960. j—Through July 1, 1958 when privi- 
lege expires. k—Not callable until June 20, 1951. m—Upon payment of $100. 


c—Upon payment of $480. 


‘take some‘ tithe ‘even if oppoéitio 


the company is continuing its negoti 
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ations withthe Argentine Govem 
nent for the sale of all its propertie 
in that country. Since the Argentin 
properties have not contributed ma 
terially to earnings for some years 
anything realized from their sak 
would tend to enhance the value ¢ 
the company’s securities. 













ketwise in the past half year. Phillips 
Petroleum convertibles have risen 
only four points even though the com 
mon shares have gained 18 per cent 

Yields on 12 of the 13 bonds in 
the accompanying list are well below 
three per cent, the sole exceptio 
being Western Pacific 4%4s which 
carry a high coupon rate and cannot 
be considered a top quality issue. Al- 
though returns are small, several of 
the issues appear to offer good values. 
Recent tax legislation should not seri- 
ously affect earning power of the util- 
ity group and the conversion privilege 
of a number of the bonds included in 
the tabulation could be quite attrac- 
tive should the market adopt a more 
optimistic attitude toward utility com- 
mon stocks. Viewing the conversion 
privileges of the four rail and indus- 
trial issues as long term calls on their 
respective equities, all -have merit 
based on their outlook under pros- 
pective economic conditions. 














































































































. e—Until $2,000,000 has been 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Declining volume on moderate weakness is a favorable sign. 


Forthcoming wage-price freeze and possible further “‘peace 


scares” will not alter the market’s fundamental position 


During most of the past. week, stock quotations 
have slipped gently downward. Except for the 
final hour of trading on Monday, volume has re- 
ceded steadily along with prices, and there has 
been practically no tendency for the decline to 
accelerate as it went along. These are important 
favorable factors from a technical standpoint, since 
they indicate that few people have any great dis- 
position to sell stocks. However, technical consid- 
erations are of little moment from other than a 
short-term trading standpoint; while they create a 
presumption that there will be no important reac- 
tion within the near future they can give no definite 
assurance even on this point. 


For weeks we have been treated to a steady 
parade of statements from Washington to the effect 
that a wage-price freeze was imminent. The mar- 
ket has become hardened to this prospect, and may 
pay little attention to the actual announcement, 
which is now promised for the very near future. 
There is little question about the form the freeze 
will take, and only a marked deviation from the 
general expectation would justify any significant 
response by stock prices. Price controls are likely 
to be rather inflexible—perhaps completely so on 
a temporary basis—whereas wage control, so-called, 
will leave wide loopholes for cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, productivity increases, general raises up to 
ten per cent above the scales existing early in 1950, 
and of course will involve no rollbacks. 


Such a policy will result in a progressive squeeze 
on business profit margins, and from this stand- 
point is most decidedly a potential bearish influence 
on the stock market. But common sense and the 
experience of the last war indicate that the resulting 
hardship to business will be nowhere near as great 
as it is theoretically capable of becoming. The 
reason advanced by Wage Stabilization Board 
Chairman Cyrus Ching for avoiding a rigid freeze 
on wages (“Our policy must be flexible if we’re 
going to get production”) applies equally to prices. 
Accordingly, price adjustments will be made from 
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time to time. These will be reluctant, tardy and 
probably inadequate, but combined with increased 
volume they will permit maintenance of pre-tax 
profits at a high level. The prospect of further 
hikes in corporate taxes, details of which will not 
become known for some time, is a much greater 
threat to present stock prices than is price 
control. 


It is even possible to make out a very logical 
case for the proposition that price control, since 
it is all too apt to be relied on to the exclusion of 
other measures which attack causes rather than 
symptoms, enhances the inflationary potential. 
Certainly any contribution it may make to the anti- 
inflation arsenal is more than canceled out by the 
implications of Treasury Secretary Snyder’s recent 
reafirmation of the policy of maintaining the pres- 
ent interest rate pattern for Government obligations. 
This policy will lead, as it did during the last war, 
to excessive concentration of Government bonds in 
the banking system, thus expanding bank credit. 


The recent report that the Chinese Communists 
have indicated their willingness to accept a formula 
for a seven-power conference to be held outside 
China appears to have led to a mild “peace scare.” 
The grounds for such a development appear flimsy, 
to say the least. Even if the Chinese are willing to 
talk, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
ready to say anything we would like to hear; it is 
pure wishful thinking to expect the Kremlin or its 
puppets to suddenly adopt an attitude of sweet 
reasonableness at a time when they have the upper 
hand from a military standpoint. Thus, the mar- 
ket’s reaction to the current “peace scare” or its 
possible successors can have little significance ex- 
cept to show the proportion of traders who are 
thinking with their emotions—information which 
gives some clue to the market’s current technical 
position, but has no value otherwise. It can make 
no change in the long term outlook for good quality 
issues, which continues favorable. 


Written January 25, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Employment at New High 

A new peak in non-farm employment occurred 
in mid-December, reflecting increased activity in 
durable goods manufacture, particularly aircraft, 
shipbuilding, metals, ordnance and the machinery 
industries. The all-time high in holiday retail sales 
also played some part, and consumer buying is 
again on the upswing with department store sales 
for the first two weeks of January 35 per cent over 
year-ago figures. December non-farm employment 
totaled 46.6 million workers with manufacturing 
employment at 15.7 million, the postwar peak for 
the month. Since the Korean outbreak, the durable 
goods industries have added 700,000 workers. With 
employment and consumer incomes high, and a 
plentiful supply of most goods (some appliances 
excepted), retailers expect the coming spring sea- 
son to be the largest in history. 


Record Steel Output 


Steel production scheduled for the week ended 
January 27 exceeded two million tons, the first 
time in the history of the American steel industry 
that this tonnage of ingots and casting steel has 
been poured in a single week. If continued with- 
out interruption for a year the current rate of pro- 
duction would result in the output of 105.2 million 
tons of steel, comparing with 96.7 million tons 
actually poured in 1950, which incidentally was 
more than half of the production of the entire 
world. The operating rate of 100.9 per cent in the 
latest week is based on an annual rated capacity 
of 104,229,650 tons, and with capacity steadily 
being augmented the output is expected to hold 
around or above 100 per cent over the next several 
months at least, in view of the high demand stimul- 
ated by the armament program. During World 
War I, in May 1917, steel production crossed the 
one-million ton mark for the first time, but did 
not reach 1.5 million tons a week until November 


1945. 


Plant Expansion Uptrend 

Business is expected to spend a record $21.9 
billion on new plant and equipment in 1951, 20 
per cent more than in 1950 and 15 per cent over 
1948, the previous peak year. A joint Department 
of Commerce-Securities & Exchange Commission 
report indicates that iron and steel company out- 
lays will show the largest upturn, with expansion 
this year set at double the 1950 rate. Substantial 
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increases also will be shown by the chemical indus- 
try, mining, railroads and utilities. Manufacturers 
will account for about two-thirds of the projected 
rise in expenditures, with budgets set up to add 
some $10.6 billion worth of facilities, a 33 per 
cent rise over 1950. 


Oil Well Suppliers 


Although assured of strong demand for oil well 
drilling and maintenance equipment in 1951, oil 
well suppliers until recently have been uncertain 
as to their ability to obtain sufficient. steel to meet 
potential needs-in the coming months. Peak drill- 
ing in 1950 (approximately 43,000 wells) has 
brought about shortages of oil well pipe but the 
situation is expected to improve shortly owing to 
action taken by the Petroleum Administrator. 
Manufacturers of tubular goods have been assured 
of sufficient steel to produce almost 1.9 million 
tons of pipe this year as compared with 1.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1950. This should permit the drilling 
of some 44,000 wells in 1951. The oil well sup- 
pliers should thus be able to continue to operate 
at high levels. 


Copper Supplies Tight 

Although output of refined copper last year 
reached the all-time peak of 1.27 million tons, 
war-stimulated demand has brought about a tight 
supply situation. With current supplies averaging 
about 130,000 tons monthly, as against demands 
by industry and Government (for stockpiling) of 
more than 140,000 tons per month, refined stocks 
are dwindling rapidly. At the close of 1950 re- 
fined stocks totaled 49,040 tons as compared with 
116,027 tons a year earlier. Restrictions on use of 
the metal will go into effect March 1; this should 
alleviate some of the strain on supplies but prices 


should remain firm and over-all demand high for 
some time to come. 


Fire Insurance Outlook 


Fire losses in 1950, totaling around $688.5 mil- 
lion, were up only three per cent from the 1949 
total which in turn marked a decline of six per 
cent from the all-time loss peak of 1948. Because 
of higher property values, dollar losses probably 
will rise again this year, but the volume of pre- 
mium payments should increase in coming months 
as inflationary forces bring increased insurance 
coverage. Premium volume leveled off last year 
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when rates averaged somewhat lower, and as loss 
and expense ratios advanced, underwriting profit 
declined about 20 per cent below the 1949 record. 
Although operating margins may be squeezed again 
during the forepart of this year, increases in writ- 
ten premiums in future months may be a counter- 
balance so that underwriting profit may be about 
the same as in 1950. 


More Shipbuilding 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping reports that of all 
the major maritime nations, the United States 
achieved the greatest gains in merchant ship con- 
struction during the final quarter of 1950, an addi- 
tional 79,000 tons lifting it from seventh to third 
position just back of the United Kingdom and 
France. Although backlogs dipped somewhat dur- 
ing the final quarter they took a turn upward in 
December with the placing of new orders for sev- 
eral bulk ore carriers, an 18,000-ton oil tanker and 
two seatrains for freight car haulage. 

Future months are bound to be busy. Of the 
present 29 merchant vessels under construction, 15 
were at least 93 per cent unfinished at January 1, 
ten were 100 per cent unfinished, and only three 
were less than 10 per cent unfinished. At August 
1 last, only two vessels of 20 under contract were 
listed as 100 per cent unfinished. There is still 
room for more ships. Only 23 ocean-going mer- 
chant ships were completed in 1950, the first post- 
war year in which the fleet did not grow. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Pacific Gas & Electric has been granted an in- 
terim increase of 11.5 per cent in natural gas rates 
effective February 18; the increase will provide an 
estimated $7 million gain in annual revenues. 

Reynolds Tobacco’s 1950 sales were $759.8 mil- 
lion vs. $746.3 million in 1949. 

Reading Company has contracted with banks 


and insurance companies for a $10 million 15-year 
conditional sales agreement to finance purchase 
of new equipment. 

Socony-Vacuum’s 1950 earnings are estimated 


_ at $3.93 per share vs. $3.09 in 1949, 


Mathieson Chemical had sales of $75.7 million 
last year vs. $54.1 million in 1949. 

Louisville & Nashville increased the March 12 
dividend payment to $1 from 88 cents previously 
paid. 

Standard Oil of California and its domestic sub- 
sidiaries will spend $41.5 million during the early 
part of 1951 for exploration work and oil field 
development. 


Other Corporate News 

Gulf Oil stockholders vote May 23 on 2-for-1 
stock split; Lehigh Portland Cement, April 18, 
2-for-1; Phillips Petroleum, April 24, 2-for-1. 

Minneapolis-Moline stockholders vote February 
27 on merger with B. F. Avery & Sons. 

Hayes Manufacturing has acquired a 60 per cent 
interest in Aircraft Armament, Inc., as well as an 
interest in Skyline Corporation, maker of agricul- 
tural equipment. 

Howard Stores’ 1950 sales were 4.4 per cent 
above the 1949 sales. 

Burroughs Adding Machine will produce air- 
craft instruments for the armed services. 

Consolidated Grocers has acquired United States 
Products Corporation, canner of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Granite City Steel is considering the purchase of 
the pig iron and coke plant operated by Koppers 
Company at Granite City, Ill. 

Neptune Meter has acquired an interest in Re- 
vere Corporation, manufacturer of precision in- 
struments for aircraft and general industry. 

Diamond T Motor has received $52 million order 
from the Government for tactical vehicles. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 


made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 








change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov’t Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 99 2.80 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.80 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 101 2.70 10214 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ety TEU svkenenscedesncues 103 3.10 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 99 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969 101 4.40 105 





* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


ment purposes. 


Recent 
Price Yield 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 133 5.26% 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 112 5.36 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 111 4.50 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 106 4.25 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 96 5.21 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 79 4.43 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 
Long Term Growth Stocks 


Call 
Price 
Not 
Not 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


1949 1950 1949 1950 
American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 
Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 b2.68 b3.16 
E] Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g1.93 g1.98 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 2.34 3.91 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.45 3.03 
Int’] Business Machines 914.00 94.00 c8.94 8.95 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 e3.18 65.01 
Southern Calif. Edison 1.75 2.00 2.93 ¢2.31 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 94.00 5.00 7.72 c7.47 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 3.20 4.30 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.80 3.99 3.27 





Recent 
Price 
31 
83 
27 
53 
45 

207 
50° 
34 
93 
55 
31 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 


tember 30. g—Twelve months to November 30. 


in stock. {| Also paid 5% in stock. 
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* Also paid 2%4% 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issue of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 


investor; 


stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 


Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 


selections. 


———— Dividends 
Paid 1941-1950 Paid 
Since Average 


American Stores .... 1939 $1.27 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65. 
Kates CRE) .c.0s 1918 2.60 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 
Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 = 1.87 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 
United Fruit ........ 1899 =2.35 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 


+ Also paid 10% in+ stock. 


1949 


$1.75 
9.00 
2.70 
1,60 
+2.00 
3.00 
3.52 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
1.20 
2.00 


Paid 
1950 


$2.00 
9.00 
2.80 
1.70 
2.20 


Recent 
ce 
35 
152 
51 


VASURANARRYSBEAYS 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


Allied Stores ......... 
Bethlehem Steel 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 
Columbia Gas System.. 
Container Corporation. . 
Firestone Tire ....... 
Flintkote Company .... 
Freeport Sulphur...... 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 
General Motors ....... 
Glidden Company .... 
Kennecott Copper .... 
Mathieson Chemical... 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 
Simmons Company .... 
Sperry Corporation .... 
Union Oil of California 
a. A ees 
West Penn Electric.... 


eeenes 


-Dividends— rE 
1949 


1950 1949 1950 

$3.00 $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 
2.40 4.10 8.14 8.96 

2.00 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 

0.71 0.75 0.54 0.85 

2.00 2.75 2.87 3.77 

4.00 5.00 £8.82 £16.76 

2.50 3.00 3.20 4.35 

4.00 5.00 7.39 8.46 

3.00 3.00 4.17 3.38 

4.00 6.00 c5.61 c7.91 

71.60 2.10 £3.23 £4.11 
4.00 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 

106 150 257 3.32 

3.00 3.25 c4.82 5.51 

2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 

2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 

2.37% 2.00 3.26 1.93 

2.25 3.45 4.38 6.12 

1.52% 1.85 2.54 2.58 


ecent 

Price 
47 
56 
33 
13 
35 
90 
28 
81 
54 
49 
32 
74 
32 
57 
32 
33 


35 
45 
27 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—Years ended October 31. 


+ Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Military demands press lightly on available supplies 


in contrast with scarcities in closing year of World 


War Il—Valentine's departure speeds economic program 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Markets 
have been acting as if there were no 
deflationary factors whatever, as if 
everything were like 1945. Officials 
are now pointing out nevertheless that 
toward the end of the last war 
just about half of the output was mil- 
itary. Now it’s said to be closer to 
ten per cent; by the end of the year, 
after almost doubling, it still will be 
far less than in 1945. 

Auto production, which is a typical 
example, will drop around 25 per 
cent; once, cars were made only for 
doctors and a few others. It’s not 
altogether certain that, in the absence 
of the inflation, companies could have 
done much better than their 1951 esti- 
mated output. A lot of other prod- 
ucts had reached their sales peaks: 
the major appliances, for instance, 
had become almost fully dependent on 
new construction. 

Moreover, housewives’ stocks of 
goods have reached levels that once 
would have made salesmen shiver. In 
home freezers, it’s estimated, there’s 
a two-week supply of meat, which is 
pretty high for something with a daily 
turnover. There’s a tire supply in 
home garages, and closets are full of 
sheets and pillow cases for half a gen- 
eration. Finally, taxes will go up 
again. 


In addition, strange as it may 
sound, the Administration does look 
forward to cutting the military outlay 
—in the second half of 1952, in fact. 
The 1953 fiscal year budget will 
largely consist of taking delivery on 
stuff getting into manufacture now ; 
after that it will be a matter of keep- 
ing up the inventory. 


The great change in the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency preceded 
Valentine’s departure by a week or 
two. For a long time, it had. been as 
if ESA had nothing whatever to learn 
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from OPA beyond avoiding whatever 
it had done. 
only people hired were those that 
could not be charged with OPA ex- 
perience. Even these were few : while 
Valentine continually protested that, 
in the absence of a staff, he couldn’t 
control prices, the size of the staff re- 
mained around 250. 

The Agency fell into a panic in the 
two weeks before Johnston took over. 
Then it seemed to want to hire just 
about everybody. Not only OPA’s 
relatively obscure pricing experts, 
lawyers and economists were inter- 
viewed for advice, but even chiefs who 
were sufficiently well known to attract 
press conferences. Many of these in- 
terviews were followed by offers of 
jobs. 

When Johnson finally took over, 
there still was no organization capable 
of enforcing the general freeze that 
most of the correspondents at once 
predicted. There weren’t enough 
people even to read all the letters a 
freeze would draw, let alone answer 
and act on them. They are being 
hired in a hurry. As they arrive, they 
have little time for briefing: hence, 
rulings won’t always be consistent. It 
will be a lot different from the letter- 
perfect agency Valentine dreamed of. 


The Government is considering 
cutting the fat-content of ice-cream. 
If it does, many unit stores will find it 
cheaper to process their own instead 
of buying from general manufactur- 
ers. Without allowance for shortages 
of freezing equipment, there may be 
a decline in volume for dairy proces- 
sors, who are fighting a change. 


Rising prices of municipal bonds 
are indicated by several factors in ad- 
dition to rising income taxes. Indeed, 
it’s not yet clear just how important 
the tax consideration alone will be: 
there’s been a lot of talk about putting 


It seemed as though the 


the new taxes on people and com- 
panies that aren’t part of the market. 
Without any tax rise, it’s argued, 
bond prices still would go up. 

Local governments will generally 
benefit from rising incomes, though 
some will find their revenue sources 
on the decline. For instance, many 
depend importantly upon excises and 
will have to face declining sales of the 
products being taxed plus Federal 
competition. But generally, the ex- 
perts feel, revenues will be higher. 

Meanwhile, it’s likely that there 
will be fewer new local projects and, 
therefore, fewer new bond issues. 
This follows from the restrictions be- 
ing placed on key materials. In ad- 
dition, the Federal Government is 
trying to persuade local Governments 
to wait. Greater demand for bonds 
based on rising taxes, increased local 
revenues and fewer new issues indi- 
cates a strong sellers’ market. 


The Economic Council’s report 
suggests that the Administration 
won't favor a general sales tax, what- 
ever the opinions in Congress. The 
report urges excises on consumer 
products, particularly durable goods 
and luxuries, and argues against taxes 
on business costs. 


There’s been a good deal of fric- 
tion between the Armed Services and 
the National Production Administra- 
tion. The Armed Services refer to 
the “eager beavers at NPA,” while 
the Defense Establishment, in turn, is 
accused continually of sluggishness. 
NPA established restrictive controls 
before getting figures on just what 
materials the Armed Services would 
require. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
~ 49 





New-Business Brevities 





Anniversaries . . . 

Crowell-Collier’s American Maga- 
zine celebrates its 75th anniversary 
this year—incidentally, the magazine 
will feature a new shopping section 
beginning with the April issue... . 
In August Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts will present the first of its recent- 
ly announced Sylvania Television 
Awards in recognition of outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field—an- 
nouncement of the winners wiil 
coincide with the company’s 50th an- 
niversary. . . . Fifty years ago, too, 
six National Cash Register Company 
employes developed a new type of 
multiple spindle driiling machine— 
this resulted in the formation of a new 
company, National Automatic Tool 
Company, which today tells its story 
of expansion from a small third floor 
factory to its present plant of 254,000 
square feet of floor space... . Ameri- 
can Express, a Century of Service is 
the title of Alden Hatch’s latest book 
published by Doubleday & Company 
—it unfolds the romantic story of 


the American Express Company from 
1850-1950. 


Gadgets... 

Latest gimmick is a dishwashing 
aid formed of two sponges sewn to- 
gether to make a pouch in which is 
inserted a special Beautergent soap; 
the two sponges are separated so that 
one side can foam with suds while the 
other side remains free of suds for 
wiping—appropriately enough, it’s 
called the Kangaroo sponge. . . . Did 
you know that you can keep lettuce 
garden-fresh for 14 days instead of 
the usual three days? And cheese 
for 60 days instead of seven? This 
is now possible by storing these and 
other foods in the Fresherator, Silex 
Company’s new hermetically sealed 
refrigerator storage container (avail- 
able in 18-ounce, 32-ounce and 48- 
ounce sizes )—sold in limited markets 
only during the past year, this item 
soon will be on dealers’ shelves across 
the country. . . . Fred L. Roberts 
Enterprises offers a new home gar- 
bage disposal unit in the low price 
field—it will take bones, orange rinds 
20 


and other garbage with equal ease; 
its trade name is the Kitchen Queen. 
. . . Crosley Division, Avco Manu- 
facturing Company, recently com- 
pleted its 1951 line of Shelvador re- 
frigerators, one of those large 
“gadgets,” with announcement of 
three new models—two offer 9.5 
cubic feet of storage space while the 
third is an 11 cubic foot model. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

A short opening sequence recaptur- 
ing major headlines carried since 
the first edition of the New York 
Times, which this year celebrates its 
100th birthday, has been added to 
Democracy’s Diary, an old film still 
of interest to those who may want to 
see how news is gathered and pub- 
lished by the Times—production of 
the sequence was by William J. Ganz 
Company. . . . One Step Ahead, a 
film demonstrating features of the 
Rusco combination screen and storm 
sash, will be presented by F. C. Rus- 
sell Company this week—running 
time of the new film is 25 minutes. 





Lettering Device 


It doesn't take an artist to produce 
neat looking lettering for charts and 
small signs with the Varigraph, a 7x7- 
inch gadget which can be used with 
any one of 60 alphabet templates to 
print a variety of letters and numerals. 
Control knobs govern the height and 
width of the letters printed from a 
particular template; the size. may be 
varied from .150 to .750 of an inch. 











. .. National Pressure Cooker Com- 
pany sponsored Food for Thought, 
the 22-minute color motion picture 
which was previewed recently by the 
Pressure Cooking Institute—de. 
signed to point out the advantages 
of pressure cooking, the film is avail- 
able on free loan through Associa-§, 
tion Films, Inc. . . . Practical film 
for showings to local merchants and 
small businessmen is Asking for 
TrouWe, a ten-minute crime preven- 
tion picture sponsored by Aetna 
Casualty & Surety—you’ll find many 
helpful hints on how to avoid un- 
necessary exposure as well as sug- 
gestions for protection against em- 
ploye dishonesty and other common 
crimes. 


Office Equipment .. . 

The Contura photographic copy- 
ing device by F. G. Ludwig Associates 
has two important talking points: 
(1) it’s small, so a researcher can 
carry it in his briefcase and save tire- 
some hand note taking, and (2) it’s 
low-priced—a Vinylite plastic cushion 
which is part of the gadget makes 
it possible even to copy pages in a 
tightly bound book ; prints made away 
from one’s office may be stored in a 
black envelope and be developed later 
(incidentally, no darkroom is needed). 
... An unconditional guarantee that 
it will not get ink on hands or clothes 
is accompanied with the new Paper- 
Mate ball-point type fountain pen 
which has been introduced by the 
Frawley Corporation — embodying a 
replaceable cartridge which contains 
a new ink that dries immediately on 
contact with air, this pen “cannot 
smear, blot or transfer,” according to 
its maker. 


Plastics ... 

Nylon shortages, which may well 
be felt at the consumer level by July, 
will be somewhat offset by increased 
production of two newer “wonder 
fibres,’ Orlon and Fiber V, which 
like nylon are lightweight, quick dry- 
ing and retain their shape. This is 
the prediction of David A. Travis, 
president of Travis Fabrics, Inc., 
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largest nylon converters in the world 
—Orlon should be the first to appear 
on the market in women’s clothing, 
urtains, etc.; Fiber V will require 
more time because it is still in the 
experimental stage. . . . The silver 
metallic printing ink on your Janu- 
ary Reader’s Digest cover didn’t rub 
off and blacken your hands because 
it was a new type made by Sinclair 
& Valentine Printing Ink Company 
—the new ink is based on Union Car- 
bide-& Carbon’s Vinylite resins. .. . 
Amos Molded Plastics of Edinburg, 
Ind., has put in its bid for fame with 
announcement that its new 300-ounce 
thermoplastics molding.machine is the 
largest in the world—no definite 
product has been scheduled for pro- 
duction as yet, however... . If you’ve 
a youngster (age 6-12) who has been 
trying to master the harmonica, let 
him try Magnus Harmonica Corpora- 
tion’s new No. 39 Junior Horn model 
made from Bakelite plastics—a mold- 
ed-on amplifying horn lifts volume 
and permits tone blending even for 
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Opy- § beginners. 
iates 
ints: @Rubber ... 
can 8B. F.-Goodrich Company points 
tire- @ out that the farm tire market has ex- 





panded so greatly during the last ten 
years that it’s now common for the 
owner of a large farm to buy more 
tires annually than the proprietor of 
a fleet of trucks in a busy city—also 
note that one of every three trucks 
is used in agriculture, that one of 
every five cars on the road is owned 
by a farmer... . Neolite, up to now 
used primarily for shoe soles and 
heels, is slated for use in place of 
leather for belts, luggage and similar 
items—the more widespread use of 
this material is made possible by the 
the development by Barash Coated 
Goods, Inc., of a special finish which 
imparts a leather-like appearance to 
Neolite. . . . It took only 70 days to 
reactivate the giant Institute, West 
Virginia, plant for making man-made 
tubber, says W. S. Richardson, presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company—full production will be 
achieved by March. . . . New plastic 
cover developed by Industrial Covers 
Company from Goodyear Vinylfilm is 
designed chiefly for use by auto me- 
chanics to protect car finishes while 
working, but it also can be used as 
a picnic table cloth and as a drop cloth 
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NOW AVAILABLE— 


Latest Revision of 


The “DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS” 








This new edition of INVESTMENT 
FACTS will serve as a handy guide to 
the “dividend champions”—299 com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange with long unbroken dividend 
records. It includes recent prices, cur- 
rent return (averaging 6.3%) and up- 
to-date dividend data for each stock. 





For your free copy, ask for Circular FW-20 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchanges 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 


Since 1888— Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 





DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND & BANGOR, ME, 
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for painters—available in a variety of 
colors, it’s made in two sizes, 36x54 
inches and 36x66 inches. 


Transportation ... 

The Santa Fe Railway’s glamour 
train, the Super Chief, earned itself 
the title of super glamour train last 
Sunday when all of its equipment was 
replaced with the most modern cars 
ever turned out by Pullman Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company and the 
American Car & Foundry Company 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 3 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 24, 1951. 

FRANK McLAUGHLIN 

President 

January 17, 1951 





—one of the outstanding features of 
the all-new Super Chief is the Tur-. 





quoise Room, a room designed for 
private dining and private parties. 





. . . If Sylvester V. Wilson has his 
way automobile drivers soon will be 
able to throw away their gloves for 
cold winter driving—he’s patented a 
steering wheel which can be heated 
by a car’s battery. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 








Union CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


C4 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 


capital stock of this Corporatioy 
has been declared, payable March 
5, 1951 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
2, 1951. 
KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 





interested. 











Business Background 





1950's Judge-of-the-Year reveals his formula for Justice 


in anti-trust case against IBA—Investors have big stake 





F acts Plus Common Sense. Fed- 
eral Judge Harotp R. MEDINA 
peered over his glasses to address 
HotMEs BALpDRIDGE of Government 
Counsel in the Department of Jus- 
tice’s anti-trust suit against 17 invest- 
ment banking firms and the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. “It sounds 
fishy to me,” he said, referring to a 
Government accusation that a clique 
of investment banking and insurance 
company officials in 1941-42 rigged 
up a deal under the very eyes of 
former State Superintendent of In- 
surance (N. Y.) Lours H. PINK 
not to compete in public-sealed bid- 
ding for corporation bond issues. “I 
say it sounds fishy to me,” repeated 
the Judge. Mr. Baldridge expressed 
surprise and wondered how the Court 
could arrive at such a viewpoint with- 
out hearing supporting evidence and 
on the basis of argument advanced 
mainly by Defense Counsel’s bell- 
wether, ARTHUR H. DEAN. “By lis- 
tening,” explained the Court, “to 
what you have said. and what Mr. 
Dean has said, and exercising a little 
common sense.” With this simply de- 
scribed Formula for Justice, Judge 
Medina who was widely acclaimed 
as 1950’s Judge-of-the-Year, is now 
hard at work trying one of history’s 
most important cases touching on 
Wall Street investment practice. 


Scope of Case. The Government 
action strikes at the heart of the syn- 
dicate method of negotiating, counsel- 
ing and buying new corporate capital 
issues and the bonds of Government 
agencies, and later selling them to 
private investors. It has examined the 
files of bankers and over 100 corpo- 
rations in building its civil action, 
perused 100,000 to 200,000 letters and 
other pieces of potential evidence, and 
has boiled down to 4,000 the number 
of documents submitted to the Court. 
The defendants have a combined 
capital of $107 million, or roughly 
cne-quarter of the aggregate capital of 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Hon. Harold R. Medina 


the new issue underwriting business, 
and a small fraction indeed compared 
with the total capital of corporations 
for which capital issues have been 
underwritten. Individual investors 
and corporate enterprises have an im- 
portant interest at stake as well as 
the investment firms directly con- 
cerned. In the words of M. A. Lin- 
TON, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
while commenting on the ‘sharply de- 
fined trend toward private institu- 
tional placement of bond issues by 
many corporations, “the private in- 
vestors and industry in particular will 
suffer severely if there is not avail- 
able a virile investment banking or- 
ganization.” 


Triple Threat. The three principal 
means used in allegedly compelling 
corporate issuers to place new busi- 
ness year -after year with the same 
defendant firms have been neatly 
tagged by the Government, and later 
bundled together by RALPH M. Car- 
soN of Defense Counsel under the 
blanket label, “The Government’s 


Triple Concept.” The Triple Concept 
is presumably a sort of unwritten un 
derwriting law. Here’s the package: 
1. Traditional banker. Bankers won't 
disturb a supposedly ironclad issuer- 


banker relationship built up in theffay 


past. Morgan, Stanley & Company 
presumably would not handle financ- 
ing needs of a Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
client even if the latter wanted to 
change. 2. Historic position. Members 
of syndicate groups continuously take 
the same share of underwritings for 
an account in an alleged conspiracy 
of control in which each member 
plays its own position by agreement. 
3. Reciprocity. In allegedly fostering 
monopoly the underwriters presum- 
ably engage in a sport known as turn- 
about-is-fair-play. A smaller firm ori- 
ginates a nice piece of business. He 
is afraid to buck the “trust” and takes 
it to one of its members who cuts 
in his smaller playmate not only on 
the first deal but in succeeding deals 
in a manner designed to curtail com- 
petition and keep the business of fi- 
nancing flowing through established 
channels. Such is the Triple Concept 
which, if the Government is right, is 
in effect a Triple Threat to. competi- 
tion. 


The Setting. Usually more trial 
attorneys attend the trial than spec- 
tators, in a ratio of about 30 attorneys 
for every 15 or 20 spectators. But the 
trial is not dull, thanks largely to 
the stimulating interest of His Honor 
who runs the show and keeps a tight 
rein on its direction. Before him sits 
a score of defense attorneys and adja- 
cent to them usually seven or eight 
trial attorneys from the staffs of the 
U. S. Attorney, New York, and the 
Department of Justice’s anti-trust di- 
vision, Washington. Included in de- 
fense counsel is JouN W. Davts, the 
silver-haired Democratic veteran of a 
presidential campaign antedating the 
New Deal. Spokesman for the plain- 
tiff is the tall and studious Henry V. 
STEBBINS who leaves the legal 
repartee for the most part to his as- 
sociate, Mr. Baldridge. Unlike some 
judges who seem to hear better while 
they appear to day-dream or even 
snooze, Judge Medina is intent, alert 
and always poised to pounce upon a 
lawyer from either side when he fails 
to make his point sufficiently clear for 
His Honor’s mind “to fasten on.” He 
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may interrupt if he thinks a point 
is being labored or is unimportant. 
“I am not supposed to be sitting here 
just passing my time,” 


His Honor 
says. “I want to get things decided 
. I am alert to see if I can find 
some part that I can pick out and get 
the size of the case down within 
reasonable bounds . . . otherwise I 
will be spending the rest of my life in 
this case, and I have had enough of 
these long cases.” 


Adjectives Don’t Count. Messrs. 
Stebbins and Baldridge find the de- 
fendants’ arguments sometimes “‘so- 
phisticated.” WILLIAM DwIiGHT 
WHITNEY of Defense Counsel feels 
the Government’s brief is ‘‘doctri- 
naire.” To the busy Mr. Dean much 
of the Government’s argument is 
“dialectical.” Mr. Carson holds that 
its allusion to “historical position’ is, 
with all due respect, “nonsensical.” 
The Court appears to enjoy the ex- 
changes but he is the kind of judge 
who can take his adjectives or leave 
them alone. “I do think generally that 
adjectives and adverbs,” he philoso- 
phizes, “tend to confuse legal think- 


ing.” 


Might Pop Out. His Honor also 
wants to get at the bottom of things 
as the case moves along. He is care- 
ful that no ace is up a sleeve. While 
opposing counsel explain they are giv- 
ing their all, and wouldn’t entertain 
a motive of tricking an adversary, the 
Judge skeptically regards the inno- 
cent-appearing legal lights and com- 
ments on the lurking possibility that 
“something hidden here will pop out 
all of a sudden and bite me on the 
nose.” He obviously respects and likes 
the lawyer boys before him—but he 
also takes absolutely nothing for 
granted. 


Some Conclusions. Your guess is 
probably as good at this stage as the 
Judge’s guess as to when his opinion 
will be ready and what it will offer, 
but some conclusions may be drawn. 
First, the trial will not be allowed 
to run two or three years as rather 
freely forecast. Second, a valuable 
text book is in the making in the 
transcript of the trial which for the 
first time should give a complete pic- 
ture of what investment banking is 
and what it is not, and what if any 
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are its defects. Third, a penetrating 
new analysis will be made of Sections 
I and II of the Sherman anti-trust 
act and the scope of activity covered 
by their provisions ‘concerning re- 
straint and monopoly of commerce. 
Fourth, the Court’s final opinion will 
come as close as this outstanding 
jurist can make it to the quintessence 


of justice. Both sides agree on that. 
As for Judge Medina’s opinion 


whether his own good ears and eyes 
plus the exercise of common sense 
will lead to justice—‘You can bet 
your last nickel on that.” 


This Market 





Concluded from page 4 


structure of the nation’s economy 
shows so drastic a change over a pe- 
riod of years such a development must 
necessarily find some reflection in 
stock quotations. Investors do not 
consciously balance the relative price 
changes in stocks against those in 
commodities over any given period, 
but it would not be realistic to expect 
a dollar worth only 60 cents in terms 
of the necessities of life to purchase 
a dollar’s worth in the steck market. 


Commodity Prices 


In 1929, commodity prices had 
been stable for several years, and 
had declined for some years before 
that. Their advances prior to 1937 
and 1946 had not been as sharp as 
the rise witnessed since 1946, and 
thus during none of these three pre- 
vious bull markets were stock prices 
under the necessity of adjusting to 
inflationary conditions. Today this 
factor provides an important impetus 
tc stock quotations, and the indica- 
tions are that this influence will con- 
tinue to be present for a long time to 
come. 

Even if it be concluded on the ba- 
sis of the foregoing—as seems logical 
—that the current bull marfygt still 
has a good deal further to go, indis- 
criminate stock purchases are not 
warranted. Some individual issues 
have outrun their potentialities and 
many are no longer cheap. But the 
market as a whole does not appear 
unduly inflated despite its high level 
on an historical basis. 
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For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 


explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
F.21 











COMMON AND PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La., 

January 24, 1951 
The Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the common stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 1, 1951. 

The Board also declared an ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share on the new 4.5% convertible 
Preferred Stock payable March 1, 
1951 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951. 


wear 
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TEXAS EASTERN 
TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 



























A Steel Tube Company 


No Preferred Stock — No Bonds 
Capital Stock — $11.50 a share 
(has CAPITAL GAIN PROSPECTS) 
Dividends paid continuously in 16 
out of last 17 years. PAID $1.30 IN 
1950. Company tripled its total assets 
in last 14 years. Book value $15.42, 
and earned surplus over $10 per share. 
Information to investors. Write or Call. 


(Open Monday Evenings and 
Saturdays to 1) 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


Established 1935 TRiangle 5-5055 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. C. 
WE BUY and SELL all securities. 
Call us. 
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This is No Time to Guess Stock Values 
USE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


My TE 
pene 


PART I—FINANCIAL WORLD. . . 52 Weekly Issues 


For only $20 a year (a fraction less than 6 cents a day) you are kept 
continuously informed on the business and financial developments that 
ultimately determine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL’ 
WORLD is more than a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a com- 
plete 4-PART Investment SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they 
prefer to more costly services. 


i] 





It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, 
comparative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informa- 
tive 1l-year stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to 
these regular features: (a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with dis- 
cussion of Market Outlook and Current Trends, also weekly security 
Recommendations; (b) News and Opinions on Active Stocks; (c) Stock 
Factographs—4 to 12 stock studies each week; (d) Financial Summary. 





_ PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS, our 64-page pocket stock guide, is 
mailed to reach all FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers, at no added cost, 
about the first of each month. It contains latest corporation earnings and 
balance sheet figures, plus other essential data on all companies whose 


shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange or the New York Curb 





ZB Exchange. Also tells you our expert RATING for each stock. 
Kinanciel WO PART III—PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 
We 





If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stocks, or if you 
are considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion 
and advice (per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer 
speculative “tips,” nor do we attempt to forecast short market swings. 
Be sure to read our four-page folder, “Investment Advice Privilege,” for 
the use of subscribers only. 


PART IV—1950-51-Revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH Manual 


If you want to know quickly the background, financial set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on any 
listed stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed $4.50 Annual 
STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK of 288 big pages, covering 1,614 stocks. 
The 36th Edition is a veritable gold mine of information not readily 
available to the average investor. A “MUST” in analyzing stock values. 
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Street News 










he rude awakening came soon 

and abruptly enough for those 
who thought that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had lost out in his controv- 
ersy with the Federal Reserve and 
could hereafter be counted on to give 
as much weight to credit regulation as 
to debt management. Wall Street 
newsmen had learned from several 
leading bankers that they had been 
called into consultation with Secre- 
tary Snyder. The Treasury chief al- 
ways does that when approaching an 
important decision involving the 
goodwill and cooperation of the banks. 
Usually he listens to their advice and 
even seems to be swayed by what they 
proposed even though the final de- 
cision proved that he used his own 
judgment. 






















In the present instance the bank- 
ers were called down to Washington 
for a Friday conference. A day earli- 
er Mr. Snyder, in a New York ad- 
dress, set forth in positive terms his 
plans for making the 80 million hold- 
ers of saving bonds content to leave 
their money with the Government 
when their $32 billion in bonds ma- 
ture over a period of five years or so 
beginning late in 1951. What is more 
important, in the light of the planned 
Friday conference with bankers, the 
Secretary reaffirmed as positively as 
he has ever done so his policy of han- 
dling future Treasury financing with- 
in the pattern of a 2% per cent long 
term rate. 




















All of which left the conferring 
bankers with a fait accompli when 
they went down to Washington the 
next day. Which also suggests that 
the Federal Reserve may again be 
called upon to bail the Treasury out 
of an important financing operations 
in the future, as it did late last 
summer, 


The easy money pronouncement 
was welcome to underwriters who 
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Treasury's easy money policy rude shock to supporters of 


Federal Reserve, but was welcomed by heavy underwriters 


had bought corporate bond issues in 
recent weeks, bidding up to the last 


eighth of value to the borrowers on - 


the hope that the market might make 
the deals sweet. As long ago as early 
December they were bidding on a 
hoped-for higher level of 1951 prices. 
The greatest “dud” at the time Mr. 
Snyder made his electrifying state- 
ment, was a $49 million utility issue. 
It had scarcely moved up to that time. 
The 2% per cent dictum immediately 
gave encouragement. 


Once upon a time, before the 
Federal Reserve Act came in, the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion exerted a powerful influence in 


banking here and, indirectly, through- 
out the country. Now it is little more 
than what its name implies. But 
there is one thing that it could do. 
It has been suggested that New York 
banks get together so as to avoid 
conflict in the timing of their stock- 
holder meetings. A half dozen or 
more will meet at the same hour of a 
given day. Then for a day or two the 
calendar will be blank. Why not a 
clearing house for bank meeting dates, 
some of the stockholders are asking. 


What’s in a name? The sturdy 
and enterprising Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company (thirty-three 
letters and eleven syllables) got stock- 
holder approval of a change in title 
to The Hanover Bank. To the un- 
initiated the cost of such a change 
would be in the scrapping of some 
stationery and in a few other details. 
Actually the cost of this name short- 
ening will be about $165,000. 


According to a recent calculation 
by Federal Reserve authorities there 











GY Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


From someone for instance, that you could always 
turn to for current facts on nearly any stock? 


exchanges .. . 


no obligation. 


70 PINE STREET 





Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise 
your holdings whenever you asked . . . do everything 
possible to pass unbiased judgment on the securities 
you own ... point out the possibilities of profitable 
or plan an entire program sensibly 
suited to your needs, your funds, your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with your in- 
vestments, we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. 
And whether you’re a customer or not, own ten stocks 
or 100, have a lot or a little that you want to invest, 
that help is yours for the asking. There’s no charge, 


Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man... or write 
' Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 


Offices in 97 Cities 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harves- 
ter Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 130 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable March 1, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 5, 1951. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 











United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 23, 1951. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75c) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (134%) on 
the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable Feb- 
= 13th to stockholders of record February 2, 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





FLORIDA 
EARNINGS 50%, ON CASH EQUITY 


Well located Real Estate is the best hedge against 
inflation. Waterfront Hotel, 125 Rooms, mostly 
Private baths. Attractive Lobby, large porches. 
Dining Room seats 250 and Bar. Private beach 
with 280 feet of frontage by 425 feet deep. Con- 
servative 1949 NET profit above $94,000. Price 
$425,000. Income very stable over last 5 years. 
Many other Profitable Investments, large and small. 
Ocean Front properties and also on Gulf of Mexico. 


John A. Stone — Realty Investments 
Box 1132—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Ph. 75-0614 











BAR CAFE TAVERN 


Doing excellent business. Unlimited hours. Up- 
stairs living rooms in large building, 56x90 feet; 
7 rented cottages; modern trailer park and ser- 
vice station. Located on through highway near 
thriving town and the Mighty Elgin Reservation. 
Air Force Proving Ground, permanent. This 
property has been in hands of builders since 1934. 
Wish to retire. $29,000 plus stock inventory takes. 


MAR-CAMP TAVERN, CRESTVIEW, FLA. 





REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Nice retirement or commuter’s fertile dairy farm, 
all fixed up, within 60 miles N. Y. C. 7-room plus 
house, insulated, all conveniences, school bus. 
About 100 acres. Non-inflated price, $35,000. Or 
will consider exchange for Southern farm suitable 
for beef cattle. 
Box No. 626, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 


PENNSYLVANIA 














427-Acre Farm in Centre Co., Pa., clear $30,000 
annually with beef or milk. Sell with equipment 
if desired. Will accept down payment. If you 
want to make money farming—this is IT. 
E. E. SCHMICK 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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are still some 1.7 million Double 
Eagles ($20 gold pieces) hiding out 
in various parts of the globe. The 
emergency legislation passed in the 


first six months of the New Deal took. 


the country off the gold standard. All 
gold coin and gold certificates were 
called in. They could be kept in speci- 
fied amounts only as collectors’ pieces. 
But the 1.7 million Double Eagles 
managed to stay as holdouts. They 
frequently appear in the gold bullion 
markets. Since their market is a 
black one, the value of a $20 gold 
piece is much more than the approxi- 
mately $35 that their gold content is 
worth. A few days ago they were 
selling in Paris, Hongkong and other 
centers for as much as $48. Ona 
recent day when the gold market was 
trying to discount the prospect of 
peace in the Far East, 10,000 Double 
Eagles were sold in the black market. 


Since personal publicity is the 
essence of much of the effort being 
put forth by habitual hecklers at an- 
nual stockholders’ meetings, an inci- 
dent at the Guaranty Trust gathering 
was interesting. At several of the 
other bank meetings one of these gen- 
try offered a resolution that the man- 
agement send to all stockholders a 
digested notice of the proceedings. 
Such a motion was submitted at the 
Guaranty meeting and was voted 
down overwhelmingly. An amend- 
ment to the motion was to the effect 
that, if the directors should favor the 
innovation, all names should be de- 
leted. The three standing votes 
against the amendment were cast by 
the self-appointed minority champions 
themselves. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

February 1: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ; Amer- 
ican Metal, Ltd.; Bond Stores; Sterling 
Drug. 

February 2: Allied Mills; Aluminum 
Company of America; Creole Petroleum; 
Dayton Power & Light; Parker Pen; Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills. 

February 3: Sunray Oil. 

February 5: Buffalo Forge; General 
Motors; International Nickel of Canada; 
Lane-Wells; Pitney-Bowes; W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen. 

February 6: General Precision Equip- 


ment; Timken Roller Bearing ; Union Tank 
Car. 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 = 1949 


12 months to December 3} 
Capital Administration .. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Cincinnati Street Ry. 
Gen. Public Service 
Hercules Powder ........ 
Mathieson Chemical 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer. 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 
Reynolds Tobacco ..... - 
Scranton Electric 
Selected Industries 
Tri-Continental Corp. .... 
U. S. & Foreign Securities 
U. S. & International 


9 Months to December 31 
General Foods 3.03 3.45 


6 Months to December 31 
Kayser (Julius) & Co..... 1.12 0.60 
O’Okiep Copper 2.81 1.24 
Virginia-Caroling Chem. . 0.40 D1.02 

3 Months to December 31 
Byers (A. M.) Co 1.55 D1.82 
Illinois Zinc 0.99 0.23 
Washington Steel 0.51 as 


32 Weeks to December 9 
1.24 0.85 

12 Months to November 30 
Brown Company 1.58 0.11 
Hooker Electrochemical .. 3.84 2.64 
Le an 5.21 3.67 
een 6.22 3.56 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.21 1.07 
Southwestern Pub. Service 1.36 1.37 
West Penn Elec 3.43 3.25 
Wolverine Brass Works.. 3.32 1.46 


6 Months to November 30 

Penis. Ge. vacoaviarim 1.42 1.37 
3 Months to November 30 

Martin-Parry 0.26 
ke Be eae ie 0.40 0.33 
9 Months to November 25 

Collins & Aikman........ . 3.26 D054 
12 Months to October 31 


0.44 D0.53 
*5.93 

3.37 1.57 
2.55 2.68 
: D0.53 


Booth Fisheries 


Burry Biscuit 
Dominion Bridge 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. 
Gar Wood Industries 
Lee Rubber & Tire 4.78 
Michigan Bakeries 5 0.35 
Midwest Rubber Reclaim.. k 1.11 
ge a eae 7.19 
D0.41 
Stetson (John B.) Co..... 6.51 
0 ee es 3.65 


10 Months to October 31 
CT GOs ie sce s ins Seat bans 1.43 ate 
12 Months to October 28 
0.28 


3.80 2.67 
1.59 1.71 


6 Months to October 28 
United Util. & Specialty.. 0.16 0.40 
12 Months to September 30 


Am. & Foreign Pwr D3.37.—_-D2.53 
Burger Brewing 4.29 4.54 
Copeland Refrigeration ... 1.43 0.76 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A. stock. c—Com- 
bined classes. D—Deficit. 


Gobel (Adolf) 
Mayer (Oscar) & Co..... 
Wilson & Co 
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Taxation 





eet 


Concluded from page 7 


ball, although credit is allowed for 
Federal payments. The ordinary in- 
come tax in the Bay State is 1.5 per 
cent, but on income from security in- 
vestments and interest on savings and 
on debts the tax jumps to six per 
cent. In addition three per cent is 
levied on net capital gains, and on 
top of all this, there are surtaxes to- 
taling 23 per cent of the regular in- 
come tax. 

Pennsylvania is one of the states 
which boasts of having no income tax, 
but while the ordinary taxpayer thus 
escapes a direct levy, the investor is 
not allowed to get away. The tax on 
him is not termed an income tax, but 
to all intents and purposes it might 
be so classed. Each year the invest- 
ment-owning taxpayer must file a list 
of his holdings. Some issues are ex- 
empt from tax but on the majority of 
standard investment. securities- there 
is levied a tax of four mills per dollar 
of capital value which, as many Key- 
stone State taxpayers will attest, can 
amount to a sizable bite out of the 
income from the securities taxed. 


Withholding Tax 


Wisconsin goes at it another way. 
Regular income taxes are levied at 
rates ranging from one per cent on 
the first $1,000 to seven per cent on 
all above $12,000 a year. In addi- 
tion there is a surtax arrived at by 
a complicated formula, and a second 
surtax of 25 per cent of the regular 
income tax. These levies apply to all 
incomes. But in addition the investor 
is taxed in a way which does not find 
reflection in the report of income 
taxes collected. A withholding tax 
of three per cent is levied on divi- 
dends paid by Wisconsin corpora- 
tions, and out-of-state corporations 
are taxed on the amount of income 
earned within Wisconsin. In Wiscon- 
sin, aS in a number of other states, 
the income tax is first computed on 
the entire income, without deductions 
for exemptions. ' The exemptions, 
amounting to $8 for a single person 
and $17.50 for the head of a family 
(regardless of dependents) is de- 
ducted from the tax itself. Another 
twist to the exemption formula is 
provided by several states which ap- 
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ply the exemptiot only to earned’ in- 
comes and allow none in calculating 
the tax paid by investors on divi- 
dends and interest. 

Many of the rates shown in the 
tabulation face changes—upward, 
naturally—from legislatures now in 
session. The attitude of the Federal 
Administration appears to have stim- 
ulated the desire to tinker with State 
income tax provisions and rates, with 
emphasis on how much more can be 
obtained from the thrifty who have 
entrusted their savings to security in- 
vestments. The political theory ap- 
pears to be that numerically the in- 
vestor ts not important, that he is un- 
organized. Assuming that the over-all 
amount of money sought through tax- 
ation is essential, according the same 
treatment to the investor as to the 
non-investor taxpayers would force 
an increase in the taxes paid by the 
last-named group, which is much 
more numerous and is more easily 
swayed at election time. 





Book Review 





The Stock Market, by George L. 
Leffler, Professor of Finance, The 
Pennsylvania State College.- 1951. 
580 pages. 6 x 9. 37 figures; 25 
tables. Ronald Press, New York; 

A comprehensive study of the 
operations and functions of the stock 
market. Designed as a text for col- 
lege courses, the volume will also be 
of value to investors and traders, to 
staff members of brokerage and in- 
vestment firms, and to other serious 
students of the market. The book 
describes all aspects of investing and 
trading in stocks, from the opening 


of an account to the most advanced - 


trading practices. The chief relation- 
ships between a customer and his 
brokerage firm are covered. Leading 
trading methods are discussed and 
evaluated. The fundamental factors 
which affect stock prices are carefully 
analyzed. Attention is given to the 
economic functions performed by the 
securities markets. The relations of 
the securities business to the Federal 
Government and its manifold statutes 
are also discussed. Professor Leffler 
consulted with officials of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Curb 
Exchange in writing the book. 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 4 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

4.88% SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 13 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series ; 

3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able February 28, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record February 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, February 28,1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


January 19, 1951 























SRILSAW INC. 


5033 Efston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


ea. turers of Portable 


Electric SKIL 


Tools 
62nd Consecutive Cash Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skilsaw, Inc., which 
was held January 18, 1951, a 
quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on Skilsaw common stock 
was declared payable March 14, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
February 26, 1951. 


E. B. McConviile SKIL 
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BEAUNIT 
MILLS, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of s50c per 
share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable March 1, 
195%, to stockholders of record 
ruary 20, I95I. 
N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Merck & Co., Inc. 





Motor Wheel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1934, New Jersey, as consolidation of Merck yl (1891) 
and its operating subsidiary. Main office: way, New Jersey; New 
York office: 161 Sixth Avenue. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 4 “april. 
Number of stockholders (June 12, 1950): Preferred, 1,060; common, 5,204. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

{Preferred stock $3.50 cum. (no par) 
Common stock ($1 par) 


*Notes payable December 31, 1952. 7{Callable at $105 through 1951, 
$104 through 1953, $103 through 1955, $102 thereafter. 1653,979 shares 
(28.5%) owned by Merck and Rosengarten families March 31, 1950. 


- 000, = 
in 000 sh 


Business: Engaged primarily in production and distribution 
of fine and medicinal chemicals and drugs. About 1,000 in- 
dividual items are handled, the more important include: 
penicillin, streptomycin, synthetic vitamins, narcotics, sul- 
fonamides, quinines, bismuths, citrates, iodides, mercurials, 
salicylates, silvers and other organic and inorganic chemicals. 
Over half of sales are made to pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, food processors and various industrial users. The 
remainder, principally prescription chemicals and specialties 
for medicinal and household use, are sold to distributors for 
resale to drug stores and hospitals. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$29.0 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $7.3 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$4.0 million; inventories, $18.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $18.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present preferred 
1946; on common, 1935 to date. __ 

Outlook: Emphasis on research has resulted in the de- 
velopment of important new medicinal specialties; growing 
public health consciousness suggests an extension of the 
company’s strong growth trend. 

Comment: Preferred is entitled to an investment ranking; 
common is a better grade growth equity. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. . 81, 63 $$0.92 1$1.00 1$2.60 $2.72 $3.67 $2.87 §$1.97 
Dividends paid 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.02% 145 1.80 2.00 
21% 25 38% 32% 31% 438% 66% 

16% 15% 27 21% 2% 27 39% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. 


May, 1946; previous prices over the counter. 
to June 30 vs. $1.49 in same 1949 period. 


tListed on New York Stock Exchange 
tRevised by company. §Six months 





Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation 





Incorporated: 1915, Michigan. Office: 1350 Steele Avenue, S.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March. Number 
of stockholders (February 5, 1950): 902. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 


$274,110 
Capital stock ($i par) 


143,500 shs 


Digest: Manufactures varnishes, lacquers, enamels, paints, 
stains and all other materials used in the finishing of furni- 
ture, radios and pianos, refrigerators, washing machines, 
other household: appliances, auto and aircraft parts and 
equipment. Also manufactures complete line of paints, 
enamels, varnishes, etc., sold under private labels for house- 
hold and maintenance requirements. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $864,105; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash and equivalents, 
$180,724; U.S. Gov’ts $226,901; inventories, $418,317. Dividend 
payments 1918 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. _ 38 $0.44 $0.44 $0.99 $1.00 $0.91 $0.91 
Dividends paid 0.30 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 
a (N. Y. a: 5% 8% 14 145 9% 10% 

Low (N. Y. Curb). 3% 45% ™% ™% 7 5% 
28 








Incorporated: 1920, Michigan, purchasing several established businesses, 
Office: Lansing 3, Mich, Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949) : 8,485. 


eget roages= 9 


Business: A leading manufacturer of steel wheels, hubs and 
brake drums for all types of automotive vehicles, the greater 
part for original equipment. Has been expanding into non- 
automotive lines including Duo-Therm household heating 
equipment, wheels and other pressed metal parts for in- 
dustrial and agricultural equipment, miscellaneous special- 
ties for railway cars, and brake drums for aircraft. The 
automobile industry accounts for 60% of the business. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $14.9 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; U. §S. 
Gov’ts, $101,306. Book value of stock, $28.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1931 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Although diversification in non-automotive lines 
adds a measure of stability, activities in the motor industry 
will continue the principal factor in volume and earnings. 

Comment: One of the better situated issues in a group 
subject to cyclical influences. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$2.33 *$2.70 {$0.69 $1.47 $2.63 $4.08 $4.09 1$4.52 
Dividends paid 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 .. 2.00 2.60 3.20 
325% 825% 36 27% 23 23 3055 
23% 23% 19 19 19 15 20% 


*Fiscal years ended June 30. {Six months to December 31; 


fiscal year changed. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.05 in same 1949 period. 





Rheem Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1930, California; succeeding three companies organized be- 
tween 1923 and 1926. ces: Richmond and South Gate, Calif., and 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday 
in March at San Francisco, Cal. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Preferred, 340; common, 5,132. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock gd cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($1 


*Callable at $105 through September 1, 1955; $104 through September 
1, 1960, $103 thereafter. 300,000 shares (30%) owned by Bethlehem 
Steel December 31, 1949. 


Business: Manufactures steel shipping containers, water 
heaters, soft water appliances, space heating equipment, floor 
furnaces, wall heaters, barrels, drums and tanks. Operates 
affiliate plants in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Australia 
and Straits Settlements. In 1950 announced introduction of 
Rheemcote multi-color lithography for steel drum exteriors, 
in collaboration with another manufacturer. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $8.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.6 
million; marketable securities, $132,140; inventories, $7.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $19.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume normally follows the pattern of 
general consumer spending power. Program of further 
diversification and expansion holds growth possibilities. 

Comment: Competition and the cyclical nature of business 
render shares speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.82 $1.85 $1.82 $1.06 $3.48 $3.04 $2.51 *$3.38 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.15 1.60 1.60 1.90 


19% 26% 38 25% 24% 21% 30 
13 16% 19 19 17 13% 19 


$1.73 in same 1949 period 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. 
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American Broadcasting Company, Inc. 





Ekco Products Company 





Incorporated : 1943, Delaware, and acquired National nag ent, 
“Blue Network,” established in 1927. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. toma dey a 
stockholders (D ber 31, 1949): 3,024. 

Capitalization: 


Leng term deb $6,441,592 
*Capital stock (i DE? os cnis wi sae haseue keene cease ee henr er 1, 689, 017 shs 


~ *901,667 shares (53.4%) owned by Chairman E. J. Noble July 31, 1948. 





Business: Operates one of the four major nationwide radio 
broadcasting networks, holding third position as to dollar 
volume in advertising. Owns and operates radio broadcasting 
stations WJZ New York, KECA Los Angeles, WENR Chi- 
cago, KGO San Francisco, WXYZ Detroit, as well as asso- 
ciated FM and television stations; conducts network opera- 
tions through 279 affiliated radio and 63 affiliated television 
stations. 

Management: Experienced. : 

Financial Pesition: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $2.6 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $1.5 million. Book 
value of stock $3.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments to date. 

Outloek: Despite keen competition, radio broadcasting has 
attained a profitable basis. Over-all operating results will be 
determined largely by success in reducing television develop- 
ment expenses and reducing the break-even point for this 
division. 

Comment: The stock obviously is speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.80 $0.53 $0.24 $1.24 $1.28 $0.28 D$0.31 *D$0.52 
——Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange—— 10% 10% 14% 
—————July 26, 1948————_—_—_ 6% 5% 1% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. deficit of $0.29 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Great Northern Iron Ore Properties 





Organized: 1906 as a Trust, consolidating certain former properties of 
Great Northern Railway Co. Main office: W-1481 First National Bank 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. Number of beneficial interest certificate 
holders (December 31, 1949): 9,839. 


Capitalization: 
Long term deb‘ 
Beneficial Sanu Certificates—representing................ 1,500, 000 ry 


Business: Is in effect a trust, deriving income from divi- 
dends of five wholly-owned and two 90.61% owned subsidiaries, 
and from interest, rentals and miscellaneous sources. Trust 
holdings, owned in fee or lease, are in the Mesabi District of 
Minnesota and major steel companies are among the lessees. 
Contracts usually call for minimum payments which become 
advance royalties where actual takings are below the mini- 
mum. Iron ore shipments in 1949, 7,426,000 tons. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.2 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $1.1 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $4.0 million. Book value of certificates cannot be 
accurately calculated. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907-31 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Limited remaining supply of high grade ore is a 
disadvantage pending further development of processes for 
commercially treating lower grade reserves. Earnings are 
partly protected against cyclical declines by minimum royal- 
ties specified in lease contracts. 

Comment: The principal interest in this stock is for its 
liberal speculative yield. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CERTIFICATES 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.75 $0.72 $0.61 $0.54 $0.99 $1.00 $1.08 nate 
Dividends paid .... 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 *1.25 “1.50 *1.50 *$1.50 


18 17% 21% 21 17 15% 14% 16 
138% 14% 14% 13% 12 12 11% 12 


*Proportions non-taxable for Federal income tax purposes, 1947, 22.12%; 1948, 
19. 26%: 1949. 28.35%; 1950 not yet reported. 





Incorporated: 1908, Illinois, as successor to a business established in 1888; 
name changed from The Edward Katzinger Co. in 1944. Office: 1949 
North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. Annual meeting: Second 


Friday in April. Number of stockholders (March, 1950): Preferred, 215; 
common, 3,451. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt ities) 
+Preferred stock 44%% cum. 


Common stock ($2.50 par) 
Minority interest 


“Subsidiary debt. {Callable for sinking fund at $108, otherwise at $109 
through June 15, 1952, $108 thereafter. {Chairman Keating and family 
owned 227,914 shares (26.8%) January 15, 1950. 


*$290,000 


Business: Together with subsidiaries is one of the leading 
domestic producers of bakers’ and household pans, kitchen 
tools, utensils and cutlery. Principal trade names are Kate- 
inger, Ekco, Geneva, Flint, Sta-Brite, Ekcoware, Ekconomic 
and Ekcoline. Products are sold through chain stores, mail 
order houses and hardware jobbers as well as to commercial 
and institutional bakers. In 1950, acquired Glaco Companies 
of California, and Champion (Scissors), Ltd., of England; 
in 1951, Lwsto household copper-cleaner name and assets. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $11.9 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $6.1 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $1.0 million. Book value of 
common stock, $15.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stocks, 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings are governed primarily by 
consumer income trends, but expansion of foreign operations 
and a new baking process have longer term possibilities. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.96 $1.08 $0.77 $4.35 $3.29 $2.93 $2.18 $2.26 
Dividends paid Not Available 0.80 0.70 1.20 1.20 1,20 1,20 


. Y. 8 E. 19% 27% 27% 16% 14% 15% 
——June, 1945——-_ 12 17% 15% 10% 10% 12% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tNine months to September 36 vs. $1.3 
in same 1949 period. 





The Horn & Hardart Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York Office: 600 West 50th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): Preferred, 700; common, 2,925. 


Capitalization: 

*$322,685 
TPreferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)... .........cc.sccccecs 27,521 shs 
Common stock (no par) 560,024 shs 


*Real estate mortgage. fCallable at $107.50 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 43 moderate-price restau- 
rants of the Automat type and 39 retail bake shops in New 
York City. Company owns various parcels of New York City 
real estate and has numerous long term leases. 

Management: Able and experienced. Affiliated with Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. of Philadelphia. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $2.9 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
etc., $1.1 million. Book value of common stock, $21.31 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
1924 to date. 

Outlook: Business shows some cyclical variation and earn- 
ings reflect changes in cost-price relationships, but company 
should continue a well-above average consistency among res- 
taurant chains. 


Comment: The preferred is inactive: the common a satis- 
factory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $2.10 $2.20 $3.37 $3.02 $2.71 $2.89 .... 
Dividends paid 1.80 1.60 2.00 2.00 “2.00 2.00 $2.00 


High (N. Y. Curb). 31 41% 47 43 34 34 
Low (N. ¥. Curb).. 23% 25% 30% 38 33% 30 30% v1 
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or next year. Magma Copper is an- 
other enterprise with a good chance 
of raising its earning power—even- 
tually. 

Titanium has attracted increased 
interest during the past year or so as 
a result of its unusual physical prop- 
erties, some of which fit perfectly into 
defense needs. Four companies with 
listed stocks are engaged in various 
phases of its development: Kennecott 
Copper, New Jersey Zinc, National 
Lead and Allegheny Ludlum Steel. 
Kennecott owns two-thirds and New 
Jersey Zinc one-third of Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corporation, with ti- 
taniferous iron ore deposits in the 
Allard Lake region of Quebec. This 
should be a good earner when it gets 
into volume production, but its exist- 
ence would hardly have justified 
speculative purchases of the shares of 
the two parent companies during the 
early stages of development. National 
Lead is considering production of 
titanium from a Nevada property and 
is already working one in New York. 
This company and Allegheny Ludlum 
jointly own Titanium Metals Cor- 
poration, formed about a year ago to 
distribute titanium metal and allied 
products. National Lead mines the 
ore and processes it into ingots which 
are then further processed and fabri- 
cated by Allegheny Ludlum. 

Probably the scarcest metal, at the 
moment, is cobalt. We import most 
of our supply from the Belgian 
Congo, but Howe Sound has a prop- 
erty in Idaho from which it hopes 
to produce around three million 
-§ pounds annually by the end of next 
year. This should provide substantial 
earnings even before then, but it is 
doubtful that some purchasers of the 
stock during the recent past appreci- 
éte the delays always involved in a 
venture of this kind before actual 
benefits accrue to the stockholders. 


Dividend Changes 


Atlantic Coast Line: $1.25 payable 
March 12 to stock of record February 13. 
Company previously paid $1 at quarterly 
intervals. 

American Smelting & Refining: $1 
payable March 3 to stock of record Feb- 
tuary 9. In 1950 the company paid 75 
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cents each in February, May, August 
and November, and a special of $1 in 
September and $2 in December. 

Castle (A. M.): Quarterly of 30 cents 
on the new common, payable February 
10 to stock of record January 30. This 
is equal to 60 cents on the old common, 
which was split two-for-one in Novem- 
ber. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville: 
$1.25 on arrearages on the Class A stock 
trust certificates, payable February 15 to 
stock of record January 29. This is the 
first payment on this stock since the 
company reorganized in 1946 

Horne (Joseph): Extra of 50 cents 
and a dividend of 30 cents, both payable 
+ mi 31 to stock of record January 


Douglas Aircraft: Extra of $1.25 in 
addition to the usual quarterly dividend 
of $1.25, both payable February 28 to 
stock of record February 7. 

Robert Gair: Quarterly of 15 cents 
payable March 10 to stock of record 
February 20. Previously the company 
paid 10 cents quarterly. 

Hooker Electrochemical: Quarterly of 
50 cents payable February 23 to stock of 
record February 1. Company paid 40 
cents each in the three previous quar- 
ters, prior to which the rate was 30 cents. 

Hudson Motor Car: Special of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
March 5 to stock of record February 8. 
Company paid a similar special in the 
first three quarters last year and 75 cents 
special in December. 

Illinois Zinc: 40 cents payable Feb- 
ruary 20 to stock of record February 5. 
Company paid 10 cents each in February 
and May last year, 25 cents in August 
and 35 cents in November. 

Kress (S. H.): 75 cents payable March 
5 to stock of record February 15. The 
—ee previously paid 50 cents quar- 
terly. 

Louisville & Nashville: $1 payable 
March 12 to stock of record February 1. 
Previous payments were 88 cents quar- 
terly. 

Lukens Steel: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable Feb- 
ruary 15 to stock of record January 29. 

Northwest Airlines: No action was 
taken on the 4.60 per cent cumulative 
convertible preference dividend due to 
be paid on February 1. On November 1 
company cleared arrears with the dis- 
bursement of 57% cents. The quarterly 
payment of 2834 cents also was paid at 
that time. 

Swift & Co.: Special of 75 cents pay- 
able March 5 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 1. Also four-regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 40 cents each, payable April 1, 
July 1, October 1 and January 1, 1952, 
to stock of record March 1, June 1, Au- 
gust 31 and November 30. 

Union Carbide and Carbon: 50 cents 
payable March 5, to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 2. Beginning with this 
payment, future dividends will be paid 
one month earlier than usual: the first 
week of March, June, September and 
December. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 





Date 
Atlanta Gas Light Co.—lst 3s, 
1963 


Amount 


Mar. 1 
Southern Union ae \ 

mtge. 2%s, 1975 4 Feb. 1 
Western Pacific R.R. Co.—gen. 


ine. ser. A 4%s, 201 May 1 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















FIRTH 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CARPET 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


* 

e 

a 

a 

o 

* 

o 

The Board of Directors has this day e 

be gr a regular quarterly dividend e 
of $1.1875 per share on the outstanding 

4%% Series A Cumulative Preferred 8 
Stock, payable March 1, 1951 to stock- 

holders of record February 15, 1951. bd 

quarterly dividend of thirty cents e 
ts. 30) per share has been declared on 

the Common Stock, payable March 1, e 
1951 to stockholders of record Feb- 

ruary 15, 1951. The transfer books will 7 

not close. 

* 

9% 

3 

a 

e 


W. W. HARTS, JR. 
Treasurer 


January 18, 1951. 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Or Go on a Winter Vacation? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 


Financial Summary 


these booklets will be sent direct : Adjusted for —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE. — 
from. the issuing firms to which #8 240 |— Seasonal Variation 


your request will be forwarded. /* 220 -— 1935-39=100 
Booklets are not mailed out by 200 205 
Financial World itself. on / 

ae each letter to a re- Am 180 }— y 200 
quest for a single booklet, i" 160 INDEX OF 19% 
- ms me 
i eee mn INDUSTRIAL, PRODUCTION 190 


ineadbliialilianimends oe 120 Federal Reserve Board 18 


100 NORRS a+ = 180 
FINANCIAL WORLD 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 J A S ON 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


° - 1951 1958 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- Trade Indicators Jan. 6 Jan. 13 


Jan. 20 Jan.2 
cast of financial and business conditions in- §Electrical Output (KWH) 6,602 6,981 6,909 6,041 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic | §Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 99.1 99.6 100.9 935 


industries —a 48-page brochure generously | Freight Car Loadings 662,444 783,025 +800,000 618,95 
illustrated with appropriate charts. i 1951 — 1950 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's Jan. 3 Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan. Is 
digest of facts on the protection of vital {Net Loans Federal }.... $31,417 $31,292 $31,290 $24.45 
records, currency and other valuables against | (Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 17,859 17,924 17,972 13,86 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. — {Total Brokers’ Loans Members }.... 1,578 1,474 1,441 = 1,28 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- {U. S. Gov't Securities 94 ...» 32,296 33,046 32,634 38,13 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders {Demand Deposits Cities a 51,248 51,306 51,702 48 24 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- {Money in Circulation 27,685 27,415 27,200 27,121 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a {Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,288 1,196 1,131 1,035 
leading method of distribution. , 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. {Estimated. 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 


page booklet, offered by N.YS.E. firm. | Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing : 

r of over -~ — stock charts with — — 18 a 2 3B 
escription of a graphic service. a 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the a ile a pet ry es a oe 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several alroads . 42.35 42.32 42.40 42 48 42.21 42.36 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 15 Utilities ... 3 ; pm > : ; 
of the secretary or typist. 65 Stocks .... 92.52 92.13 92.05 92.18 91.34 91.41 
Tax-exempt Bonds for Average Investors— pe January 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing | Details of Stock Trading: 17 18 19 20 
investments from businessmen, according to | Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 3,860 3,490 3,160 1,140 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- | Issues Traded 1,239 1,205 1,194 974 
exemption features, income potentials and the | Number of Advances 576 436 435 412 
safety of these obligations. Number of Declines 402 528 + 490 299 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion | Number Unchanged 261 241 269 263 


of the place of mutual funds in the savings | New Highs for 1950-51 150 135 96 37 


program of an individual with a view to in- | New Lows for 1950-51 2 2 0 1 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- | pong Trading: 
quate safety. 


. Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.12 103.09 103.15 103.13 103.14 1032 
Need ection tect coviee Coweta, | Bond Sales (000 omitted) $6,690 $6,250 $5,700 $1,160 $4,000 $4,251 


afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
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r 1950. : 
sonable safety. *Average Bond Yields: Dec. 20 Dec.27 Jan.3  Jan.10  Jan.17 High Low 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 2.634% 2.625% 2.623% 2.617% 2.616% 2.650% 2.542% 
gest, geared to individual securities, which is | A 2.891 2.888 2.879 2.867 2.962 2.854 


provided without charge by New York Stock 
Exchange member firm—purpose is to keep | *Common Stock Yields: 


investor posted on all news developments that | 59 Industrials . 727 é 7.08 6.90 753 90 
may affect his holdings. 


Every American a Stockholder — Reprint in 2) Railroads : 6.26 y ay 2.79 fad a 


3.156 3.143 3.126 3.117 3.304 3.117 


handbook form of the address of Alfred P. m inet ep eh 7 rip re 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board of General ; : . ; ; 


Motors Corporation, at the Financial World *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
Awards Banquet. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular | The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 23, 195 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— s 

features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- Shares -———Closing —_, Net 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." Traded Jan, 16 Jen. 23 = 

Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet | Pepsi-Cola 376,900 11% 12 

which explains the advantages of odd lot | United Corporation 220,800 4% 45% 

trading for both large and small investor. | National Power & Light 215,900 Y ¥% 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. Packard Motor Car 214,100 45% 5 
SEC Regulations — Latest booklet covering | Avco Manufacturing 194,600 7h 8 

Regulation S-X for 1951, an indispensable | Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 184,900 14% 15% 
guide in the preparation of data for the | New York Central Railroad 174,000 253% 235% 
registration of securities and other reports | International Telephone & Telegraph 172,500 16% 15% 
required by the Securities & Exchange Com- | Graham-Paige 170,700 2% 3% 
mission. Continental Motors 145,400 10 10% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 6 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a 


(/djusted to 4-for-1 split Earnings ..... 
Bree Cree Dividends 


Carey, Baxter & Kennedy...High ..... 
(PawQe a sasveuteccuuciecna Lo te. 
(at Ge siscititweiviiviaees LR CR 

Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


MED Ss.ckkerecs 
(After 4-for-1 split ee 
Getober, 1967) ....6sccces: Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends 


eee eee eee eee ey 


Earnings * nies 
Dividends ~.... 


1940 


1941 


1942 1943 








$1.38 
0.31 


6% 
4% 


$0.80 


$0.84 
0.50 


Listed 


1944 


1945 1946 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1947 





N. Y. Curb Exchang 


july, 1950 
$0. 


55 
0.50 


12% 
5% 


$0.73 
0.45 
12 
7% 


rer] 


iy 34 





$1.40 
0.50 


15 
TH 


$0. 65 
0.45 






















$24,459 Carr-Consolidated Biscuit ...High ......... 
13,861 BM ceiscnceds 4% 
1.2%) Earnings ..... #$0.94 
38131 Dividends .... ‘ 
48, 24m Carter (J. W.).......cceseeee a 7 9% 
Pe RAP wees 7 7% 
’ (After 100% stock MED -issadecce wide ewe ae ae a 
1,035 dividend March, 1948)....Low .......... Lad spekdca ee gaa wane 
DOE adi , ' : $0.39 
Dividends .... ; by 3 0.30 
Casco Prodifacts ......0000 éxcT .cvecusvss 13 
MM  cvésacuawns I 6% 
(After 3-for-1 split Mu eeatecnee wale me! aoe Pe 
ange September, 1946) ........ LOW cccccccece cess wee ava eee 
Low urnings ..... ‘ 4 ] b$0.61 
238 4 meee ; ’ } 0.33 
78 Castle GR WB): nccksdaccsece DN vuceteawe 24 18 21 
; a tai F , 15% 
414 (After 2-for-1 split i Ue akin dea see Soda 
88.31 December, 1950) .........Low ..... aitae ee ea Por 
ings ..... ; 2. é $1.25 y ; . 
’ t 0.75 ; , 2.00 
Pes Catalin Corp. of America....High ......... 4% 9% at > 
Se ee 4 2h 3% 7% 
1,16 Earnings ..... " 3 $0.15 $0.36 , $1. 41 
Dividends .... , A 0.10 0.25 5 0.40 
™ Central Ohio Steel Products.High ......... 9% 13 34% 
m9 EE Sei andniies 7% 8% Fi 15% 
(After 334% stock divi- BE ccceoaalt wie tie PS te re soma ‘iis 21% 
dend October, 1946) ......Low .........- vee iar a me ee ein ae 1534 
Earnings ..... : *t$1.48 m$1.30 m$0.88 m$0.86 : m$2.14 
Dividends .... : 0.94 0.82 0.82 0.82 ; 0.89 
103.25 BE: aweseescened Se \¢xextcaee Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
— 820 SE aaeecasons October, 1947 
$4, Earnings ..... ¥y $1.46 $0.92 $1.09 * 25 7 $2.49 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.30 0.40 0.50 . 0.50 
abanshiain ers % 2% 2 3% ; 5% 
2.542% coeeseeden A 1% 15/16 1% 2 3% 
yl Earnings ..... é D$0.10 D$0.11 $0.04 , ’ $0.07 
2.854 Dividends .... if None None None N None 
S117 Fh cocci AGONY ..0..00sccs00: — es 14 3B lay A ao oa ais 
J RE Rae cone y /, eee eeee coer cece woes 
6.90 (After 100% stock divi-  eababhess ee Rise: Pitas: see > 10% 5 4 
564 dend June, 1944)......... BE cs ideiaens et: ire ae ees 3% 3% 4 . _ 2% 
. Earnings ..... j , j$2.56 j$1.46 j$1.43 j j$0. j$0.42 j$0. j$0.43 
5.31 Dividends .... N 0.98 0.50 0.50 25 0.15 0.20 0.25 
6.04 & chamberlin Co. of Amer.....High .....sses 4% r 2 0% 
EE cc gididienss 2 2% 27 - 43 163 as ae? 
(After 3-for-1 split Mn kveesedexs See abe ames hep ‘ whee p 8% 
DO dpeeseSaseeh .4cacscudes ton ica ps oe Kee cnn Ee 8 A 
95 ings ..... ‘ $0.36 $0.30 $0.42 $0.46 t $1.49 . ; $1.16 
. ivi . 0.20 0.17 , 0.20 0.20 ’ 0.70 : i 0.70 
Net i arr 5% 454 7% 11 22 7-7 
Cha eee % 3% 3% 4% 7% 11 7% 
arhings ..... : $0.77 $1.17 $1.02 $1.16 f $2.20 : ‘ $1.04 
z 4 ’ 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 ’ 0.75 ‘ 0.80 
@ Cherry-Burrell ...............High ......... 14% 10% 14% 16% 28% 13% 
ee tl nee 9% 6% 9% 13% h 18% 19% % 8% 9% 
ings ..... é k$1.60 k$1.20 k$1.15 $1.04 d k$2.62  k$5.34 57. kD$0.29 =k $1.62 
+ ¥ ivi ies ; 1.00 0.90 0.80 0.80 ’ 0.90 1.20 1.40 0.65 0.10 
+1 @ Chesebrough Mfg. ...........High ......... 110% 83 105 120 145 205 
—24 Low ... : 72 70% 80 97 112 142 ae aie ae ale 
(After 214-for-1 split . éxea niet sien rs ene ean 88 77% 65 69 
2 GP Nviecasivices Low . ends. chat, ew keel ada mE? 6514 A9IA 54 $7 60% 
+ ¥ ings ..... ; $2.51 $2.78 $3.13 $2.95 $3.36 $5.84 $4.87 $5.39 $6.73 


+ § 5 ier . 2.40 2.20 2.20. 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.50 $4.00 
b—12 months to February 28, following year. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to te 30. p—Also paid 
stock. t—11 months to November 30. y—6 months. z—9 months. *Fiscal year changed. ¢Special distribution. #Pro forma. —Deficit. 


Friated by C. J. O'BRIEN, 
how York, 5. wees 





“Is it too late, Doctor?” 


Fortunately, it’s not too late for more and more 
Americans who are going to their doctors in time 
...at the first sign of any one of the seven danger 
signals which may mean cancer: (1) any sore 
that does not heal (2) a lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change in a wart or mole 
(5) persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) persistent hoarseness or cough (7) seid 
change in normal bowel habits. 


By showing Americans what they can do to protect 
themselves and their families against cancer, the 
American Cancer Society is saving thousands of 
lives today. By supporting science and medicine 
in the search for the causes and cures of cancer, 
the Society hopes to save countless more tomorrow. 
To guard yourself, and those you love, against 
cancer, call the nearest office of the American 
Cancer Society or address your inquiry to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 











